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L. PRANG & CO., 


ART AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxsury STREET, BOSTON. 


Publishers of the 
AMERICAN TEXT BOOKS OF ART EDU- 
CATION. A scries of packs, carve, and charts 
for the | of Schools of ne hools, adopted 
inthe Pu Schools et all the large 
cities of the — rrespondence with re- 
gard to the i Bocion ae tia series intro 
Bpectfully solicited. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
for Schools and Families. Animals and plants 
rep ted in their natural colors, and ar- 
ranged for instruction with object lessons. 
PRANG'S PATENT AMERICAN COMPAS- 
SES for Schools. This is astrong and simple 
ument. It has no x«rews or joints to get 
out of order, and is specially 
use. 


PRANG'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE DRAW- 
ING PENCILS, particularly designed for 
drawing purposes. 

COLOR CHART FOR THE PRIMARY 
EDUCATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE,. 

Dr. HuGO MAGNus of Boston, and B. Jay JEF- 
Fries, A. M., M.D., (Harvard). 

THE THEORY OF ones : its Relation to 
Art and Art Industry. By Dr. WILHELM VON 
Bezoup, Professor of Physics at the Royal 
Polyt. School at Munich, etc., translated from 
the German b 7S R. KOBHLER, with an Intro- 
duction by. Epw. C. PickeriG, Thayer. Prof. 

of Physics at the mf P Inst. of Technology. 


"Complete Educational Catalogue sent on 
application. L. PRANG & CO. 


Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 
And Improv:d 
Methods of Seating. 
ALSO MANUF, CYURERS OF THE 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 


CHARTS. BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 


The latest Inventions 
in School Apparatus for 
every grade of School. 
Special circulars of the above free on application 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of 184 Pages, con- 
Lm a description of everything for Schools, 
for 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers. and School Furnisher 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


of First-Class Quality, 


adapted for school 

















BY J''& H. BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 
A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
tion. Correspond- 


course of active prepara 
ence solicited. 





Black Boards. 


' SILIGATE BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 


The best Liquid Slating (without exception) 
for Walls and Wooden Blackboards. 

Makes the finest and most durable surface. 
Easily applied by any one, with a common paint 
brush, to any surface. Put up in cans of various 
sizes, with full directions for use. 

int, $1.; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; 

Gallon, $6.00, 
Send for Circular. 


NEW YORE SILICATE BOOK SLATE 60., 
‘101 Fulton Street, N.Y. City. 
BOCAS werk e 


our a2. town. Terms and $5 outit 
Hatuett & Co., Portland, Me 
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JUST READY. 


is 


NEW EDITION 


Browns English Grammars. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED 
BY HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 
uate Superintendent of Schools, New “York City. 








As the Publishers of Brown’s Grammars we take pleasure in announcing that 
these Popular Standard Text-Books have been thoroughly revised and adapted to the 
present educational demands. ‘While we have constantly endeavored to add to these 
books all the improvements which the latest experience and study have devised or 
‘suggested, we have also striven to retain the grammatical system of Gould Brown, 
in all essential particulars virtually intact. This we believe will still be found to be 
the case in this new edition ; although very decided changes have been made in cer- 
tain important respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out.the plan of the 
reviser, 

With these alterations, we hope that these works will be found more useful to 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to the teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. Copies of the new edition of the ‘‘First 
Lines” will be sent by mail to those who desire to examine it, on receipt of 25 cents, 
and of the ‘‘ Institutes” on receipt of 50 cents. Circular mailed free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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For Fine Writing, No. 1, 3038, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writ ing, 
294, 389, and Stud Point, 849. For General Writing, 3332, 
AOA, 390, and Falcon, 878, DOS. - Other Styles to suit al@hands. 
2 Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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In Various Forms, viz: 








WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


STOVES, 
DOUBLE HEATERS, The largest assortment in_the 
SCHOOL-ROOM Seengru, of Maat py tect. 
HEATERS. 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. Boston School Supply Co, 





15 Bromfield St. 


AIR WARMING GRATES. 
(Joun A. BoYLx, Manager. 


Each coniuing the Ventilation of an Open Fire with 
“ power and economy of an air warming turnace. 

Po: Descrip ion and TesTiMONIALS from all parts of 
the world send to the 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING & CO., 
16 Beekman Street, New York. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, SCHOOL BOOKS 


We want all School-Book buyers in ¢ 
United States te send us a list of the Sch 
or College Text-Books they use, eith 
New or Second-Hand. We havein quantit 
almost every current School Book publish 
at prices lower than any jobbing house ;, 
United States. We will buy or exchan 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 
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Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil, Engineers and Surveyo 
for both Field and Office use, 
Full illustrated price- list. on ‘application. 
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JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO’. 


—SUPERIOR— 
WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
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Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insi 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon havi} 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 
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Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Seconp CLASs MATTER. 


Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


omabedaandines 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 
21 ParK PLace, NEw York 
dnliiiiehiann 
TERMS, 


$2.00 per year in advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date r--eive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they :1 ili continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceed it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore requires that each club subscription be ac- 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the , ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae JourRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN ISmIDORE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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New York, September 9, 1882. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Scholar's Companion 


is the sixth birthday number and celebrates it by again 
opening the School Room Department and offering if 
possible, a better table of contents than ever before. 
John R. Dennis’ ‘‘ Under the Apple Trees,” illustra- 
ted, is a very pretty story. This number has also the 
Battle of Hastings, the second number of ‘‘ Famous 
Battles,” by Leoline Waterman. ‘‘ Who Were the Lake 
Poets,” by H. A. S., this month gives the life of ‘‘ Charles 
and Mary Lamb.” Among the other atttractions are 
“ Evening Games, No. V.” ‘“‘ Bad Breath,” ‘‘ Surrounded 
by Sharks,” ‘‘ Janie,” a little school girl's story, ‘‘ The 
Newspaper,” ‘‘ How Beads are Made,” ‘“‘ The Giant and 
His Bird,” A German Fairy Story ; ‘‘ Change of Rule,” 
A Dialogue ; and a large number of other interesting 
little pieces on things of every day interest. The School 
Room and Letter Box are in full working order with a 
large attendance of boys and girls fully ready for work 
after their summer vacation. 








HaVvE you a solid, serious ennobling thought 
to utter? If so, letushaveit. Ifitisa dry, 
soggy affair keep it. These are times that 
compel thought. 


+ 


Dogs your school think? Of course, the 
pupils learn and recite lessons, but do they 
stop there ? Or, rather do you let them stop 
there ? Can you set them to thinking ? 








A County Superintendent who has taken 
a deep interest in our papers says: “I find 
subscribers to your paper invariably renew ; 
I have offered them a choice of publications, 
but they all say ‘the New York papers are 
the best.’” This comes from teachers who 
are in the field and who want a solid return 
for their money. 





Many ateacher will receive a mere pittance 
for hislabor. But let him not despair. Let 
him determine that his school shall be an 
“excellent” school; let him convince him- 
self, his pupils and the parents of this fact, 
and then determine that next year he will 
get his labor’s worth. One who is really an 
excellent teacher van get fair wages. And 
he ought—the Scripture says the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. 


~~ 


WE have offered to the teachers in these 
pages the best dialogues we could command. 
Most of them are fresh and bright, easy to 
learn and unobjectionable. We desire to 
collect such dialogues as the teachers have 
tried and found serviceable—preferring fresh 
ones of course. We will thank the teachers 
to send such tous. There isa need felt for 
dialogues for the primary school. These 
must be short, easy and be understood. 


THE teacher must accumulate the tools for 
doing his work. Some want nothing but 
books, having set the pupil to learn lessons 
in these, and themselves to watch them and 
keep them at it, they feel satisfied. The real 
teacher will have books, because they are 
handy, not because they are necessary. He 
will have blackboards even if he is obliged 
to make them himself ; he will collect stones, 
leaves, flowers, insects, and objects of all 
kinds. A subscriber writes us that his col- 
lection numbers over one thousand objects. 
Teachers accumulate. 








* 





WE have been blamed because we have 
said there were ‘‘dead” teachers. Supt. 
Davis of Clarion County, Pa., sent out 234 
blanks to his teachers to have them filled up 
with needed statistics. 166 only were filled 
up and returned! Ready to draw public 
money, but not ready to do their work. In 
the blanks filled up, 19 owned no educational 
work! Among these 19 was one who had 
the best position in the county! Another 
was a normal graduate! 11 took no educa- 
tional paper! (Add to this the 64 who did 
not respond at all and we have 108 out of the 
234 teachers or nearly one half !) 


_ THERE are certain things that a child must 
learn—they pertain to his life, such as that 








fire will burn, water will drown, etc., etc. 
In the school-room certain studies are es- 
teemed almost beyond these life facts in 
importance—reading, writing, arithmetic. 
So much value has been placed on these that 
at the west they are called ‘‘bread-and-butter 
students.” It is supposed that exercises that 
pertain to the culture of the mental faculties 
can be omitted—they are called “fancy 
studies.” This is about as sensible as it 
would be to refuse to have a son study 
Greek and Latin in College on the plea that 
he would not actually use them in his life- 
work. 





THE school year 1882-3 will witness in many 
localities a breaking away from the “hard- 
shellism” that has prevailed so long. Hear- 
ing classes must give away toteaching. And 
as the children are gathering from all points 
of the compass this September morning, we 
fancy the teacher saying to himself some- 
what as follows : 

‘“‘T did my best last term, but I am far from 
being satisfied ; I did not see the glow of in- 
telligence that I expected; I found many 
uninterested as soon as the novelty wore 
away ; there was little pleasure apparent ; 
the things learned were soon forgotten ; 
many things learned were (I only dare say 
this to myself) better never learned. I know 
there is a better way and that way I am 
bound to find out.” 


+ 


WE commend the work undertaken by Co. 
Supt. A. J. Davis, of Clarion County, Pa. 
He purposes to follow the plan of examin- 
ing the schools pursued in Norfolk County, 
Mass., by George A. Walton. He comes to 
a school, ascertains if therein is done what 
should be done, and if the children learn and 





grow as they ought. What then? There 
are two courses. 1. Whitewash. 2. Report 
honestly. He says, ‘‘Frankness compels 


him to confess that all the defects exhibited 
in Mr. Walton’s report are found here. Few 
teachers succeed in doing what ought to be 
accomplished for the children, and the teach- 
ing in many school rooms is simply execrable. 
Among some of the first schools examined, it 
was discovered that in adding columns of 
figures some pupils counted their fingers or 
tapped their slates with their pencils. In 
subsequent visits, by careful observation it 
was found that in every school, even in the 
advanced grades, there were some pupils who 
depended on counting their fingers when add- 
ing figures. In use of language, however, 
the defects were most apparent.” 

Two conclusions can be drawn. 

1. Either the schools in Clarion County 
are below those of other counties. 

2. Other county superintendents have not 
published their views so frankly. 

The latter is undoubtedly correct. The 
schools are precious, and any one who 
speaks disparagingly of them is declared 
to be an enemy of the schools. But the day 
is coming when oe — can . — . 

>» Vv n to suspect that every- 
thing was jo * lovely as it’ looked. They 
will by-end-bye have none but skilled talent 


in the schools. 
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THE Welsh miners sent a deputation all the way 
to London to Mr. Mundella of the education depart- 
ment. They complained that they are not allowed 
to take their boys with them intothe mines to work 
when they are twelve years old unless they have 
passed the fifth standard. The speakers admitted 
that boys of that age were at work in the mine 
who had passed not only standard five but standard 
six. It was clearly, therefore, not the standard 
which kept boys from employment, but a neglect of 
the means to prepare for the examination. In other 
words, if the mimers had availed themselves of the 
schools at a reasonably early age, and kept their 
children regular, they would have had no grievance. 
Parents would see the case more clearly if the pass 
to labor was simply the passing of the required 
standard, without any reference to age. The stan- 
dard should be so arranged as to prevent the em- 
ployment of mere children, and ensure their pres- 
ence in the class-room instead of the workshop, the 
factory or t!'e mine. 





Tne Marshall-town Times (Iowa), gives us the 
impression that school matters are lively out there. 
Mr.C. N. Marvin has something to say in each issue. 
He says: “In kindergarten training, the aim is to 
teach the children by doing, not by talking. Even 
in teaching morality, abstract lectures are consid- 
ered of very little value. The children are taught 
to do right by doing 1t, not by theorizing about it. 

‘The teacher in one district has had part of the 
school yard plowed, in order to introduce some 
features of gardening in connection with the school 
work. 

‘Train pupils to spell the words they can use. 
Do not sail into the unknown before the child can 
spell the three or four hundred words in his vo- 
cabulary. 

‘*Have you made an effort to secure interesting 
reading for your school? A paralyzed bump of 
energy is about the only excuse for not exciting an 
interest in this subject. 

‘“When men put the skill necessary to draw out 
the powers of the mind ona par with the ability 
necessary to handle a hoe or drive a team, you can 
put it down that they have a slender conception of 
the value of school training. 

‘*Many teachers exhibit the same judgment in 
training pupils that a skillful mechanic uses in 
training apprentices. An intelligent mechanic in- 
stead of trying to talk a boy into being a good car- 
penter or blacksmith, furnishes material and sets 
him to work. ° 

‘* A director informed me that the school in his 
district was talked to death last winter. This is 
sad. It is the thinking and doing done by pupils 
that educates them, not that which is done by the 
teacher. A School Board cannot dismiss a talka- 
tive teacher toe quick. What children need is 
work for both mind and hands, not talk. 

‘*Some directors wonder why there are not more 
men of good judgment teaching in the common 
schools. The reason is plain; very few men of good 
judgment wili teach in the common schools. Energy 
and intelligence do not stop long in the conimon 
schools; why, a man can do better as a section 
hand on the railroad, or by turning a lever and 
singing out ‘ twenty minutes for supper.’ 

‘*T received some work last week sent me by a 
teacher, at my request, to show me what his pre- 
decessor had been doing towards teaching spelling, 
penmanship, construction, etc. This school has 
been under the care of one teacher for several 
terms. Heisaman of good natural ability, but 
does not take any interest in improving his meth- 
ods; reads little; visits none; thinks that it does not 
pay to attend Normal Institutes. If a farm hand 
should care for stock in the manner in which this 
school has been trained, the farmer ought to have 
him arrested and punished for cruelty to animals. 
Lf the training in this school was not due to careless 
and indifferent teaching, I would not be justified in 
making this criticism; but as long as men will rob 
children that they may subsist at the expense of 
the public, it will be the duty of some one to call at- 
tention to them.” 


For the ScHoon JouRNAL. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


The season is at hand when 130,000 children will 
gather around the teachers of the public schools of 
this great metropolis. A work indispensible to our 
commercial, social and moral prosperity, that has 
been stayed for the summer will go on again. No 
one but can feel the strain the public schools of this 
city exert on the community. When they are closed 
the circuit is broken and great moral influences 
cease and we laps somewhat into barbarism. 
The truth is the schools of this city are a power for 
good unmeasured, and we fear unappreciated. 

The police records show an increase of crime 
among youth during the summer vacation. When 
the boys are in the streets, they give away to 
temptation; and thus downward steps are taken. 
It is easy to see that our schools thus carry along a 
prodigious number past the ‘‘dead point,” that but 
for them would became criminals. The $30 per 
pupil paid by this city each year is a small sum to 
prevent the growth of criminals. Itis only to be 
regretted that it cannot expend more. The effort 
should be to expend as much as possible, judicious- 
ly, on the children. A narrow policy, a niggardly 
policy is no policy at all for children. The best 
men and women should be encouraged to devote 
themselves to the education of the children of the 
city. 

The public schools of this city are noted for their 
thoroughness and general efficiency; this is not 
the place to point out possible improvements, but 
to say that the money expended on them attains 
results worthy of the expenditure. The ladies and 
gentlemen engaged in them exhibit an earnestness 
and fidelity that is worthy of praise. The schools 
are just what these teachers make them. The 
Board of Education does not and cannot make the 
schools good; its influence is not felt within the 
walls of a single school-room. The moral purpose, 
the earnest effort, the sympathy with the young, 
the imparting of knowledge, these are elements that 
educate—they are powers that teachers possess. 

As the new school year. begins a cordial ‘‘God 
speed you” is tendered to each and every teacher 
in this great metropolis. May strength and health 
be granted to each, and may the success they desire 
be attained. 
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DON’T GROAN. 


By Rev. Epwarp A Ranp. 

Vacation is over and here is the school-room. 
Here are the cold, unfeeling walls, the big windows 
rudely staring at you, the hard stiff seats like so 
many little cells minus two sides, and soon will 
come filing in the regiment of rebellious little wills 
to fill those seats. What an undesirable object be- 
comes the teacher’s desk that this regiment con- 
fronts! 

This is one way of looking at it. Another way is 
to be exceedingly thankful that there is a school- 
room and that children fill it, that there is a teach- 
er’s desk and you occupy it. Be thankful for health, 
strength, pluck and a position of such usefulness. 
There are many poor, broken souls who with thin, 
wan faces and heavy hearts will look at you from 
the windows of sick chambers and envy tle vigor 
of your step, and when they see you turn into t e 
school-house yard will long for your chance. Be 
thankful that you have a chance to make your in- 
fluence felt far along the lines of the lives of so 
many. It was Kant who said, “The end of all 
knowledge is to give replies to these three questions: 
‘ What can I do?? ‘ What ought Itodo? ‘ What 
may I hope for?? One thing that a conscientious, 
faithful teacher may ‘hope for” and also expect, is, 
that of results. Some will be immediate, seen as you 
watch the lives of your scholars to-day, and others 
will show their golden heads in the harvest field far 
away, but they will be there ; they will appear in 
the character and of your scholars. It was Emerson 
who said, ‘There is no chance in results.” If ‘‘Erics’ 
steering west would reach Newfoundland with his 
ships, then ‘‘take Eric out,” said the philosopher, 








‘‘put in a stronger and bolder man and the ships 


will sail six hundred, one thousand, fifteen hundred 
miles farther and reach Labrador and New England.’ 
Translate this, and it means to ateacher that more 
devotion to one’s work, more persistence in duty, 
will meet with their reward in wider results. Be 
thankful that this is so, that you can standin the 
school-room to-day and touch a key, responsive to 
which, will be heard sometime, a sweet and growing 
melody. Itis said that Dickens when a boy was 
one of many who earned a little money by pasting 
labels upon blacking bottles. Who was his teacher; 
I wonder if the teacher ever looked ahead and 
dreamed that the bottle-label paster would evolve 
from his creative imagination such famous beings 
as Oliver Twist, Little Em’ly, Paul Dombey, Mi- 
cawber and a host of others? In every school-room 
there is somebody now inking his hands, or else just 
taking out her pen, that will be heard from. 

And then on the way to these harvest fields of 
the future, there are such helpful experiences lining 
the way like the sweet roses along country-lanes, 
There is the love of some child’s heart, fresh, pure, 
fragrant. All the roses in the world cannot equal 
the worth of one such loving heart; not only loving 
but in a bey’s way, agirl’s way, innocently worship- 
ing ‘“‘teacher.” Be thankful for this. 
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A WOMAN’S WORK. 


Miss Marianna North, an English lady has pre- 
sented a collection of pictures of flowers painted by 
her to the English nation and placed it in a handsome 
building erected for the purpose in Kew Gardens, 
London. The building also was erected at Miss 
North’s expense. The story of this collection of 
picture is very interesting. Impelled by a love of 
nature Miss North traveled and painted the flowers 
of many countries even visiting Australia and New 
Zealand for that purpose. Finally influenced by the 
desire that others should see and enjoy what had 
been the source of great pleasure to herself, she 
made the public a gift of her treasures. The col- 
lection is designated in the title of tne catalogue as 
paintings of ‘‘plants and their homes,” a title justi- 
fied by the fact, that in nearly all the pictures, 
plants have supplied the motive, the other objects 
being merely accessory. A descriptive catalogue 
published at Miss North’s expense, contains the 
titles of the pictures and short notes concerning 
the life, history, etc., of the plants. Altogether 
there are upwards of six hundred pictures, repre- 
senting vegetation in nearly all temperate and 
tropical parts of the world except Europe and 
| Africa. Probably not less than a thousand species 
including members of every natural order are com- 

rised in the collection. e gallery is open and 


ree to the public at the same time and hours as 
the other buildings of the Kew Gardens. 
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WANTED—A TEACHER. 





There is a general impression that there are more 
teachers than there are places, and this is true— 
but yet teachers are wanted. For example, the prin- 
cipal of a large institution remarked the other day: 
‘IT am worried to death to find a good teacher; it 
has taken up my whole vacation, and Iam far from 
satisfied.” Explaining further, he added, ‘‘ You 
see, the trustees have read in the papers about the 
‘* New Education” and the ‘“‘ Quincy movement,” 
and Charles Francis Adams has stirred up things, 
and Richard «rant White has put in his. oar, and 
then every little while the daily papers pitch in— 
when they have nothing else to do; so that alcogeth- 
er there is much expected. SolI was told to geta 
“new” teacher, and to pay whatever was needed. 
Iwasin hot water right off. I knew what was 
wanted—some one who was a born teacher, had 
native qualifications, was magnetic and understood 
her business. Well, I went to Pittsfield, found a 
good woman, but she did not suit; then I went to 
Providence, then Boston, then to Yonkers, then t? 
Syracuse, then Saratoga”— 

“Why did you not go to the agencies? Miss 
Young is an excellent judge of character and does 
a large business ; then there is Lovell, a capital 
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“ Well, I wanted an ‘extra’ teacher; such do not 
need to go to the agencies. Why, these I saw 
couldn’t be hired to leave their places; they are 
ell paid and held in high esteem. Finally, I got 
on track of one.” 

“ How do you hear of these teachers?” 

“ Well, I inquire of intelligent men in a town; 
hey know if there is a teacher of merit. I wrote 
to friends in more than twenty cities, but most re- 
sponded, ‘ No, we haven’t any such; wish we had.’ 
But as I said, I heard of one lady (a minister knew 
her) and telegraphed her to meet me at ——, and I 
ould pay expenses. She is bright as a new dollar, 
asteful, artistic, successful, and in fact just what I 
rant. lIoffered her the place, but she was in no 
mood to take it. Would let me know—and I hav'nt 
heard from her yet.” 

“Are really good teachers so scarce?” 

“ Yes, sir. Why, it is a constant vexation among 
my principal-friends that they have so few good 
eachers. They distrust teachers in a remarkable 
legree; a new one is watched until her gauge is 
ound, and then we settle down happy, or anxious 
hat she should leave.” 

“Why are they so scarce? It would seem that : 
he supply would keep pace with the demand.” . 

‘Well, among women-teachers these ‘‘extra” ones 

eusually picked up for wives; that is one trouble 
nd helps torender them scarce. But most teachers 
ack in any ability beyond lesson-hearing. They 
ret tired of the children by being with them so 
much.” 

“Do you know of any schools that want these 
extra’ teachers now?” 

“ Why, there is a vacancy in every school, if the 
principal felt sure of getting one of these teachers.” 

“What do you mean by the term ‘extra’? You 
have some standard, I suppose.” 

“ That is hard to say. Of course, she must have 

holarship, she must know how toteach, she must 
be interested in education, have read educational 
papers and books, she must know how to reduce 
plucational principles to practice in a practical way, 

nd then she must have arrived at such a stage that 
he can treat her pupils as a gardener does his plants, 

rain them, water them, feed them and make them 

prow. If the teacher has not arrived at this stage 
eis not an ‘extra’ teacher.” 

“What are such teachers paid ?” 

“Well, we pay handsomely; it displeases the 
bthers, but we are obliged to do it; such a teacher 
fives areputation to a school. Why —— Institute 

as wholly built up by such a teacher; the attend- 
nce ran up from forty to three hundred in two 
years. It isa problem how to increase the number 
Mf those who really can teach—they are wanted 
badly enough.” 

This principal is undoubtedly but one of many 

ho wants a teacher, so wesay, ‘‘ Teachers wanted.” 


TEXT BOOK-KNOWLEDGE. 








By ALBERT W. RANKIN, Minn. 


Common sense, general intelligence, knowledge 
Mf books, a good character, and aptness to teach 
eamong the most important qualifications of a 
ccessful teacher. Book-knowledge is a pre-re- 
juisite to any attempt at teaching. By book-knowl- 
hige, 1 mean just as thorough a knowledge as can 
be demanded and still provide the schools with 
eachers. If the supply equaled the demand, I 
ould advocate a full knowledge of all the arts, 
tiences and literature contained in a college course 
$a requisite for a certificate to teach in the most 
mote log school house. Prof. Fitch, of Oxford 
hiversity, lately said that a teacher could teach a 
“ass in the primer better if he possessed a knowl- 
‘ge of Latin, and in the fundamental rules of 
ithmetic more successfully from having a knowl- 
hige of algebra; and I believe he was right. Surely, 
wen, a reasonably complete knowledge of branches 
“aught should be expected of every one who seeks 
imission to the profession of teaching. I have 
r regretted having learned anything, however 
mote from the studies taught, but constantly I 





*¢ how I could use advantageously ten times the 
mowledge I possess. s 


* Were it possible for the examiner to form an ac- 
curate opinion as to the candidate’s common sense, 
general intelligence, personal character, and aptness 
to teach, it would be well to give them each an in- 
dependent consideration in certificates. But it is 
not possible. If a teacher does not know a subject 
he cannot teach it to others. Failure is inevitable. 
No effort at concealment, no brilliancy of method, 
is a substitute for text book-knowledge. 

Beside, book-knowledge is a valuable exponent 
of other desirable qualities. Good scholarship must 
have been purchased by a studious life, and in the 
acquirement, memory, observation, patience and 
perseverance must have been cultivated. In pro- 
portion to its completeness it shows good habits or 
natural ability, or both. How can one instill in 
pupils a love for learning if he himself has yet to 
make its acquaintance? The profession has many 
who spend more thought in trying to conceal their 
ignorance than in imparting information. After 
being admitted to the profession, teachers should 
evince their fitness by a growth in knowledge. 





NORMAL INSTITUTES. 





The first organizations were called ‘‘ Teacher's 
Institutes,” held but a single week, with one con- 
ductor and teacher, and no gradation or classifica- 
tion of teachers. All the teachers of the county 
were taught together, in the form of general exer 
cises, the ‘‘pouring in” (or on) process being largely 
employed. 

The normal institutes are a great improvement 
on the teachers’ institutes. First, the time is three 
and four weoks, and in a few cases to six and eight 
weeks. Secondly, the old-time conductor, with his 
limited stock of superficial knowledge, was compel- 
led to stand aside, and practical educators were 
called in. The institute is not a graded, nor gram- 
mar, nor high school. It is a sui generis in its ends, 
methods and conditions, and demands special prep- 
aration therefor. The study, the learning is to be 
chiefly done by the teacher, at home. Self-reli- 
ance, home study, self-teaching are to be encourag- 
ed and promoted to the greatest possible degree. 
The teachers of Iowa should be learners who edu- 
cate themselves, under the stimulus and direction 
of the normal institute. According to this idea, 
when the graded course shal! be fully in operation, 
the work of the institute will be threefold, viz: 

First, to examine teachers upon the work and 
study done at home during the previous year. Sec- 
ondly, to give instructions. The defects revealed in 
the examinations should be duly considered in the 
instructions given. 

Thirdly, to lay out the work for the year to come. 
A full syllabus of the work required, with ample 
references and suggestions, should be given, so spe- 
cific that all can understand. 

In the elementary work of the first year in didac- 
tics, ‘‘ Mistakes in Teaching,” by J. L. Hughes, has 
been recommended. It is believed that ‘‘the first 
step toward progress in any department of work is 
to learn to avoid the mistakes one is liable to make. 
Young teachers before they begin to teach should 
know the rocks that lie in their course.” A hundred 
common and almost universal errors in school man- 
agement, discipline, method and manner are here 
pointed out and eorrected. For the second year in 
didactics, ‘‘ Wickersham’s School Economy,” or its 
equivalent, may be used. For the third and fourth 
years perhaps a single book would be sufficient, 
such as ‘‘ Normal Methods of Teaching,” by E. 
Brooks. The drones of the profession will decline 
to enter upon this or any course of study, because 
it means work—others because it costs a little money 
—others because they expect to teach but a term or 
a year, and neither expect or desire to complete 
any course.—S. N. Fettows in Iowa Normal 
Monthly. 

CREMATION.—The French scientist, Pasteur, makes a 
strong argument in favor of cremation, by showing that 
theearth worms which prey upon bodies become infest- 
ed with disease germs, and bring them to the surface 
where they again cause disease and death. Cremation 
would remove all danger of this sort. 





THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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MY MUSEUM. 


When I took charge of this school of sixty young 
children, I found bare walls, except a blackboard 
and one outline map. I felt that I needed imple- 
ments, the implements of the divine art of teaching. 
I procured twelve boxes, each two inches wide 
and four inches long, and one and a half inches 
high. They had held cards and I got them at a 
“fancy store” for twelve cents. 1 took these to 
school and piling them up on my desk asked if any 
of the boys coulda mukea frame that would hold 
them as drawers. One boy responded, and I found 
I had a genius to aid me; in a few days my chest of 
drawers was done, and it excited much interest. 

I selected coffee, allspice, pepper, cloves, cinna- 
mon, cocoa, camphor, ginger, nutmeg, mace, rice 
and sago to fill these. On each drawer I printed 
the name of the article it contained, and to pull it 
out fastened a red tape. When finished we all felt 
happy. 

I cannot tell you how much I had said about the 
museum and the happy days we should have with it. 
When Friday afternoon came the museum was 
opened and explained, and, to my surprise, in came 
one of the school officersand several of the parents, 
The former said it was a pity the museum had not 
been fixed before. 

In a little time I made another of the same size. 
This contained leather, loaf sugar, gum-Arabic, 
sponge, wool, beeswax, sealing wax, whalebone, salt, 
horn, ivory and chalk. This was duly opened and 
visitors came to that. The scl.ool-officer said his 
son was making onc like it, and this led to finding 
out that fourteen had museums. It created quite 
an excitement. The children were finding out all 
about the things we had in the museum. The gro- 
cery-man said he never had so many calls for arti- 
cles as the children made about this time, and 
wanted to know what it meant. 

When we got tired of study the museums were 
opened. To say, ‘‘ Whocan give five uses for bees- 
wax ?” would be to set the school fairly roaring. 
Then the fanciful stories the rice, wool ivory, etc., 
suggested ! Then the compositions that were writ- 
ten aboutthem. The editor published some of them 
and this attracted so much attention that we had 
many visitors. Iwas obliged to appointa ‘ curator’ 
to show it to them. 

But this was only a beginning. The museum 
was followed by gathering leaves, plants, flowers, 
etc., until the room was fullof them. I hada closet 
and this was filled. Need I say that I was busy? 
Need I say that I had a good school? Did I whip? 
Did I keep after school? The work then done seems 
to me so precious that I long to go over it again. 
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LESSONS IN WRITING. 





PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

In order to write, the pupil needs ideas and skill 
in using language. The former may be suggested 
in part by questions, the latter must come by 
practice. To form ideas there is need of material 
—the mind then works intintively; to express 
these in language is an art, it is an art that is 
learned by doing. 

The teacher sees a wounded bird in the hand of 
one of his pupils on his way to school and gives it 
out as the title. He says to his pupils, ‘‘take your 
slates and we will write.” I saw last evening a 
bird in the hands of a pupil that had been hurt, it 
was Frank Morris. It seems he wasin the garden 
with Bessie and was watering his flowers when his 
dog Fan chased some birds and caught this one. 
Frank took it away and he and Bessie bound it up 
and put it ina case. They expect it will get well 
in a few days. Frank means to whistle to it and 
teach it some tunes. In fact we well suppose he 
has done so, and write our story as though this 
took place some weeks ago. We have a nght to 
dress it up so as to make it sound well For the 
title you may put the “Hurt Bird.” Now, I will 





ask some questions, you will only write the answers. 
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I will put the answers on the blackboard. 1. What ASK THE CHILDREN. yg | 
kind of an evening was it? ‘It was a fine summer ; 


evening.” (Yes, we say this as we put on nice 
clothes, feathers in hats, etc., to have it sound 
well. Weare'not in a court to tell the exact 
truth, but to write a pleasing piece.) 2. What 
was Frank doing? ‘Frank was watering his 
garden.” 3. Who was with him? “Bessie was 
with him.” 4. What was Bessie doing? ‘‘Bessie 
was looking at the flowers.” (Yes, we do not 
know this, but we put it in for artistic effect—it 
is by ‘‘writer’s license” as it is called, that means 
the writer may embellish or adorn his writing.) 5. 
What was Fan doing? “The dog Fan ran about 
the garden chasing the birds.” 6. Did she catch 
one? ‘Fan caught a bird at last.” 7. What did 
Frank do? ‘Frank rescued the bird.” 8. What 
had happened to it? ‘He found one of its wings 
was very much hurt.” 9. What did he do with it ? 
‘He took it to his sister and they bound up the 
wing.” 10. What did they do with it then? ‘‘They 
put itinacage.” 11. Did it get well? ‘In a few 
days it was quite well.” 12. What did Frank teach 
it? ‘Frank whistled to it and taught it a tune.” 
13. And what finally? “It became a great pet. 
(Yes, we embellish it a little here, for it is well to 
make it end well.) 

Now, scholars, I want you to unite these sentences 
and build them so as to make a story. And I will 
give you rules, 

e 1. Make your sentences short. You unite two; 
rarely three sentences. 

2. Use short words. Instead of saying he pro- 
ceeded to his residence and perused the volume, say, 
‘the went home and read the book.” 

8. Do not repeat the same word in the same 
sentence, as ‘‘He went home and then went to bed” 
or He was at the mountain’s top awhile enjoying 
himself, and finally descended from the mountain. 
Of course such words as ‘‘of,” ‘‘the,” etc., may be 
repeated. 

4. Select the most fitting words. ‘‘Carry” and 
“convey” are synonyms, yet one cannot always be 
used for the other. ‘The dog fetches and carries” 
may be used, but not ‘‘the dog fetches and con- 
veys.” So of others synonyms. 

5. Make things clear. ‘‘He hita man with astone 
on his back” is not clear. 

6. Use the period and comma if needful to make 
the meaning clear. 

The next day the pupils are asked to present their 
writings. The best one is written on the black- 
board (if there is no board,) it is read and handed 
around so that its good features may be seen. And 
the teacher should explain why this is the best. 

‘“THE HURT BIRD.” 

One fine summer evening Frank and Bessie had 
gone into the garden to amuse themselves, Frank 
set himself to water his own plot, while Bessie was 
gathering some flowers. Their little dog Fan ran 
about the garden chasing the birds, and at last 
caught one. Frank saw this and rescued the poor 
bird. He found its wing was very much hurt and 
took it to his sister. They bound up the hurt wing 
and put the bird in a cage they had in the house. 
In a few days it was quite well, and sang sweetly. 
Frank taught it to sing a simple tune by whistly it 
over a few times and the bird soon became a great 
pet in the house. 


Ox 





THE WHALE.—The whale, besides being the largest 
fish that swims, is probably the most useful. It is cap- 
tured chiefly for its oil, but in the upper jaw are thin 
bones arranged in parallel lines, which are greatly 
valued. The bones vary in length from three to twelve 
feet, and when hoop skirts were worn more than they 
are now, the price per ton was often a thousand dollars. 
It is used principally in the manufacture of whips and 
corsets. Formerly, umbrella frames were made ot 
whalebone, but, on account of its high price, has been 
displaced by steel. Whalebone hats and ribbons have 
lately come in fashion, and the former are said to be 
very comfortable for the head. Fishermen are beginning 
to spear the young whales, and, unless the practice is 
rtopped, we shall have neither oil nor bones from this 
useful fish. 
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1. Would you know where the birds sing sweetest ? Would you know where the flowrets 
2. Would you know of the clear - est foun - tain ? Would you know where the sunbeams 
3. Would you know where the skies are brightest ? Would you know of thesweets most 
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g0. Ask the chil - dren, the mer-ry, mer -ry 
play. 


be - low; Ask the chil - dren, the 


the chil- dren as they go. 
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READING. 





There is scarcely a greater mistake in connection 
with the desire of knowledge, than in supposing 
that reading—the reading of good books, of instruc- 
tive books—necessarily brings knowledge. Notthe 
amount of good reading, nor yet the method of 
reading, but the proper limitation of reading to be- 
gin with, and the use afterward made of that which 
is read must settle the question of the gain or loss 
asa whole from reading. As a rule, the men and 
women who know mostare not greatreaders. And 
as a rule the men and women who read very much 
do not know a great deal. ‘‘ Had Iread as much 
as others,” said the philosopher Hobbes, ‘‘ I had 
remained as ignorant as they.” And Milton had 
about the same idea of reading, when he said: 

** Many books, 

Wise men have said, are wearisome ; who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains— 

Deep versed in books, and shailow in himself.” 
Continuous reading stands in the way of earnest 
thought, and forbids that study to which almost 
every well filled page would prompt a thought- 
ful mind. To read right on, hour after hour, 
book after book, without stopping to consider any, 
to follow out the facts, or the principles, or the 
suggestions brought before the mind in that read- 
ing is like searching the beauties of a new country 
by whirling through it on an express train, never 
stopping to clamber a mountain or to follow a 
winding stream, or to sit and watch a lovely bit of 
landscape in its changing hues. Goto any public 
library, and learn who of its visitants draw most 
books from its shelves. You will find that among 
the poorer informed readers are the all-devouring 





readers. Those who really gain from reading are 





so busy making their former reading profitable, an! 


reading over again what they have read befor 
that they have not the time to read much new 
terial. 
‘* Learning is more profound 

When in few solid authors ’t may be found. 

A few good books, digested well, do feed 

The mind. Much, cloys ; or duth ill humors breed. 
The man or the woman who can find time to 
through a daily paper every day, and then to ‘‘keq 
up” with all the better current literature of th 
times, gives proof by that very ability, of an in 
bility to gain much knowledge—without a chang 
in methods of seeking knowledge.—Sunday-Scho 
Times. 


* 
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RELIEVING THE MONOTONY. 


By Anna J, Harpwicks, Carthage, Missouri. 

When, on some of the hard days that come inti 
best regulated schools, the world seems out of tun 
I have found the following helps of use to bt 
teacher and pupil. 

The hidden name, or who is it? When all are! 
position, with eyes turned to the the front, I beg! 
to narrate the principal events in the life of som 
distinguished person, suppressing the name. 

For instance: Many years ago there was born ° 
a small island in the Mediterranean sea a man W! 
was destined to become known over the wh 
world. Even while a boy he was remarkable {0 
his sullen dispoition, pride, passion and ambitio# 
Entering a military school, he became a hard s 
pent, and more ambitious than before. ‘Tis s 
that any punishment or ridicule made him fal! 
sick from humiliation. Years went on and ° 
hero finished his course just in time to enter 1 





his country’s army whén she most needed. brave" 
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nd energy. Soon he began climbing fame’s ladder, 
not as We must step by step, but with the stride of 
fa giant ; on he went until he was commander of 
rast armies. He then determined to make both 
himself and his country greater still; he waged war 
gainst nations either single or combined; gained 
ictory after victory ;7made and unmade Kingsand 
mperors; changed the government of his own 
ountry; placed a crown on his head; indeed it 
seemed that all Europe would soon bow to his am- 
pition. This man had a beautiful and loving wife 
hom he divorced because his ambitious plans re- 
nuired it. He had no God, but made an idol of his 
pride. But, at last, the tide turned, for he went too 
ar. Many nations combining against him, he was 
jefeated and exiled to a distant island. Then Europe 
hought she would have peace, but, lo! no sooner 
lo the people begia to breathe freely than here this 
vonderful man is again with thousands of soldiers 
eady to die for this ‘‘ Little Corporal.” Again he 
s defeated, and this time they banish him to a more 
ant place, a rocky island down off the coast of 
Africa. Here, with no relative near, he dies some 
vears later. 

he sparkling eyes, eager faces and raised hands 
show that the majority are ready to answer—Napo- 
leon Bonaparte- Then each one contributes his mite 
of information until we know his birth-place, date, 
nationality, personal appearance, wife’s name. oppo- 
nents, principal battles, places of banishment—his 
complete biography. 

Silent Academy. I first tell them the story of 
that ancient organization where nine hundred wise 
men met to think rather than talk, and how a cer- 
tain sage gained admission,to the same without ut- 
tering a word, this too, when the number was 
already full. Then we agree to hold a Silent Aca- 
demy, not even so much as moving our lips. Going 
to the board I write} }, and after second’s waiting 
erase, then’+ ;4,, + 5, double that, x }, extract the 
square root. +}, x .4 x .2=% Though I erase at 
each comma, the children do not give the answer 
until the last; then, the problem being arranged to 
come out ten or less. they do not speak, but raise 
the required number of fingers. For younger pu- 
pils the examples may, of course, be less difficult. 
One is astonished to see how quickly classes become 
both rapid and accurate in this work, and how 
much they like it. 


e, a Geographical Puzzle, Either some pupil appoint- 
efor ed the day before or the teacher gives an account 
Ww 


of a real or imaginary trip, not giving the name of 
cities or countries, so: Taking a steamer at the capi- 
tal of the Empire state, we sail down a picturesque 
River until we reach the largest city in the United 
States: here we go aboard a ship and spend ten 
days in crossing an ocean three thousand miles 
wide. Landing at the largest city in the world, we 
spend several days in seeing the sights of which 
you may name six—while the business men of our 
party go northward to invest in manufactures and 
cutlery. Next we cross to the main land, and hurry 
on to the beautiful city that sets the fashions for 
the};world ; how we admire three things in particular 
and come near ruining ourselves by buying a few 
of the exquisite things offered for sale. From there 
we visit the highest mountains in Europe, go over 
into a little Republic that produces the bravest men 
in the world, where we buy us a watch, turn 
0% south into King Humbert’s country, admire the 
the city of seven hills with its art treasures, explore 
two cities that have been buried for hundreds of 





are Wl years. visit the birth-place of Columbus, &c., &c. 
bec Ihave seen a girl of fourteen hold a class of thirty 
soM@™ deeply interested while she took them around the 

world, and at the end ten in the class were able to 
rn OE point out each place, give name and circumstances. 
| WE The remaining members did well, though here and 
whol there they had lost points. 

fe fo The narrator speaking slowly, each pupil has 

ition 


time to jot down the name of one place before the 
| sti next one is mentioned. 

} st We sometimes vary the exercise by having one 
scholar begin, go a certain distance and then stop- 
ae ee eamaaamaammranigiie:: 
thread of the journey. cal 


LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Physical geography describes the natural features 


water, continents and oceans, varieties of climate, 
and the vegetable and animal life of the globe. 
1.—THE ATMOSPHERE. 

1. Its Nature and Composition.—The globe is 
surrounded by an ocean of air, called the At- 
mosphere. It becomes rarer the farther it recedes 
from the earth; and beyond a height of 50 miles 
above the level of the sea its presence, as tested, 
by its power to reflect the sun’s rays, becomes in- 
appreciable. It appears, however, to affect meteors 
more than 100 miles from the earth. 

Every hundred parts of the atmospheric air con- 
tain twenty-one parts of oxygen gas and seventy- 
nine parts of nitrogen gas, nearly; for the air con- 
tains also a small and variable proportion of watery 
vapor, and a still smaller proportion of carbonic 
acid gas. The ingredients in the atmosphere from 
the essential food both of animals and of veget- 
ables,—that which goes to form their substance. 
Oxygen is necessary to the support of animal life. 
The material of which the solid parts of plants are 
formed is derived mainly from their carbonic acid 
in the air. Now animals live either upon vegetable 
or upon animal food, or upon both combined. The 
air-ocean is thus the great storehouse whence the 
life of the globe primarily draws its supplies. The 
atmosphere is also the medium by which sound is 
conveyed from place to place. One of the most im- 
portant functions of the atmosphere, however, is 
discharged in carrying from sea to earth that 
vapor of water which, though comparatively a 
small ingredient in the air, forms one of the 
greatest forces of nature. It makes the dew, and 
the mist, and the clouds, which supply the earth 
with its moisture, and feed its springs and brooks, 
its lakes and rivers. 

2. Evaporation and Condensation. — Water 
sprinkled on the pavement of our streets on a 
summer day soon disappears, and leaves the stones 
hard and dry. Where has it gone? Not into the 
stone, certainly. It has been licked up by the dry 
air, changed into invisible vapour. It requires heat 
to make this change; and the hotter the air, the 
more vapour it can take up and hold. 

Now the same process is constantly going on in 
nature on a large scale. It takes place most ex- 
tensively on the surface of the ocean, especially in 
tropical regions, where the Sun’s heat is greatest. 
It has been estimated that the ocean imparts its 
moisture to the atmosphere at the rate of two mil- 
lions of tons of water per day. This turning of 
water into vapour is called evaporation. The 
reverse process, by which vapour is again turned 
into water, is called condensation; and as evapora- 
tion is the effect of heat, so condensation is the 
effect of cold. Real steam or vapor is invisible. 
On watching the steam issuing from the mouth of 
a kettle, or the safety-valve of a boiler, you do not 
see it at the mouth, but a little way from it. If 
you put a glass tube to a kettle’s mouth, you do not 
see the steam in the tube, but only after leaving it. 
Why is this? It is because as soon as the hot 
steam mixes with the cold air it gives away some 
of its heat, and becomes cooled. Being cooled, it 


light particles, which we see floating about in the 
air like dust, from a small cloud which we call 
steam. Inlike manner, when air having vapour 
in it is so much cooled that it cannot keep all its 
vapor in the state of vapor, some of it is con- 
densed into fine particles, and becomes visible as a 
cloud. 


USING THE HEAT OF THE EARTH.—In Japan, Iceland, 
New Zealand, and many other places there are boiling 
hot springs. Within a radius ot one hundred miles around 
Tokio, Japan, there are so many hot springs that it is 
proposed to turn them into practical use, They are 
warm enough to produce steam which will run an en- 
gine, and this will make electricity, which can be con- 











again: 


of the Earth’s surface, and the natural forces by) 
which changes thereon are produced; air and, 


turns to water again,—it is condensed ; and the fine lage 


THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


Ina certain village in Switzerland, some years 
ago, there were complaints among all who possessed 
trees, that no fruit was safe; that the children 
plundered it before it came to maturity. Another 
serious complaint was the barbarity of the children 
toward all living creatures in their power. 

The clergyman, teacher, and elders studied to 
find some remedy for thisinhumaa spirit, by which 
every child in the place was more or less affected. 
They could not conceive why such a spirit should 
prevail so specially in this village; but they could 
find neither cause nor remedy: all exhortations, all 
punishments were in vain. The clergyman of the 
village removed, and the new minister was a great 
friend to schools. His first walk was to the school- 
house. The vice of the scholars had been made 
known to him, and the failure of all preventive 
measures hitherto applied. But, determining with- 
in himself to watch the whole course of proceedings 
in school, he soon perceived that the teacher had a 
habit, and had acquired a singular dexterity in it, 
of knocking down and killing flies with his cane, to 
the end of which he had fastened a piece of leather. 
The windows were all on one side, and being ex- 
posed to the morning sun of summer, were continu- 
ally full of flies. The teacher’s path lay along 
them, in front of the scholars; and while talking to 
the latter, he struck down the flies as fast as they 
showed themselves at the window. This manzuvre 
amused the children infinitely more than his in- 
struction did, and they followed his example. They 
were incessantly on the watch for flies that buzzed 
through the room, caught them in their hands, and 
showed as great dexterity in this kind of chase as 
their teacher did in his. But their amusement did 
not end here; they had learned to play *with their 
captives, treat them with detestable cruelty, and 
seemed to find a wicked delight in observing the 
shivering of their victims. 

On observing these curious and far from pleasing 
peculiarities of the school, the intelligent and hu- 
mane clergyman easily accounted for the spirit of 
destructiveness among the children; and his first 
step was to induce the teacher to take his leather 
from the end of his cane, and next to turn the desks 
so that the boys sat with their backs to the win- 
dows, and the teacher’s path lay on the other side 
of the room. Then the minister went frequently in- 
to the echool, and examined so severely, that both 
teacher and pupils had more to do than to give their 
attention to the flies. As this was not yet entirely 
satisfactory in its results, the minister took advan- 
tage of the hot summer weather to have instruction 
given only in the afternoon, when the school was 
not so full of flies, and thus he gradually banished 
the insects from the thoughts of teacher and chil- 
dren. But he knew that it was of little avail solely 
to pull the weeds out of young minds, He obtained 
an unoccupied piece of land fit for planting, not far 
from the school, and laid out a school-garden. This 
pleased the teacher, and the children willingly took 
part in the task, for they had soon learned to like 
their new minister, who came and worked among 
them. The garden was surrounded by a hedge 
planted with trees and shrubs, ad each child had 
a tree or shrub given him to take care of. A nur- 
sery was soon laid out, and provision made for 
plenty of larger gardens and orchards in the vil 
And, behold ! the spirit of destructiveness 
among the children soon passed away; and every 
man’s fruit and garden became safe, the youths 
even begging of their parents that trees might be 
planted in the fields for them to take care of. The 
new spirit was communicated from children to 
parents, till it spread throughout the entire village. 
Every family had its pretty little garden; an emu- 
lation in cultivating flowers sprang into existence; 
idle and bad habits disappeared, and gradually the 
whole place was a scene of mora) as well as physical 
beauty. 

This incident, the truth of which can be vouched 
for, was communicated to us by a lady of rank, 
who became acquainted with the circumstances, 
and thought that their publicity might be advan- 
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practice of amateur gardening is never associated 
with evil, but is always a token of advanced tastes 
and correct habits. Let every one, therefore, with- 
in his own sphere do what he can, to promote this 
most desirable pursuit, We would further say, let 
every school, so far as it can conveniently be done, 
have its garden, not only for purposes of amuse- 
ment, but as an importaut engine of education.— 
Chambers Edin. Journal. 





LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Carro.—Occupies the natural centre of the 
country in the midst of the fertile valley of 
Lower Egypt, on the east bank of the Nile, twelve 
miles above the apex of its delta. As many as 400 
mosques remain, among which are num rous 
superb examples of Arabian architecture. The 
mosque of Tulun, which was founded in 879, shows 
the pois ted arch. The mosque of the Sultan el 
Hakem, prophet and Messiah of the Druses, and 
most famous of the Fatimite dynasty, dates from 
1003. 

The modern city; contains about 350,000 inhab- 
itants, though in many parts retaining its Oriental 
character, is in many others greatly altered after 
the manner of European towns. The new Boule- 
vard, Mohammed Ali, traverses the city from the 
public gardens to the citadel. The citadel, built by 
Saladin about 1167, but since frequently altered, 
stands near the southeast corner of the city upon a 
spur of the rocky range of Mokattem. From its 
ramparts the view is wide and delightful, including 
the city and port, the river with its islands and tre 
valley of the Nile, and on the horizon the Pyramids. 
Cairo is walled off into quarters, and is divided 
through its whole length by a canal conveying 
the wator of the Nile from Old Cairo to its different 
parts. Theehouses of the wealthier classes are 
sumptuous in the Eastern manner, built ara- 
beseque, around court yards with shaded fountains. 
Striking signs of the effects of modern European in- 
fluence are the Italian Opera and the French 
Theatres. There is a Government printing-press, 
established by Mohammed Ali, from which many 
Oriental works have issued, and an unrivalled col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities has been collected 
by Mariette Bey for the Khedive. 








A CHANGE OF RULE. 


By H. A. 8. 

[Stage arranged with a table, upon which books and 
papers lie. A school-room bell also stands upon it. -A 
large chair is placed before the table, or stand ; at the 
right of the stage, and facing this, ten or twelve smaller 
chairs are set as for a school.] 


(One of the large boys enter. Looks about.) 

Large Boy. Heigho! What's this? Ten minutes after 
nine and no teacher! Guess I'll tell the others and we'll 
have a little fun. There’s no reason why we should not 
have school because the teacher’s not come. Seems to 
me I'd like to cry the rule myself. (Puts on a pair of 
glasses, and taking the bell, goes to the door. Looks out, 
then rings bell. Conceals himself. About ten boys and 
girls enter and,take as many chairs. They look around 
for the teacher. Presently first large boy comes forward 
and walks sedately up to the teacher’s place. Others be- 
gin to smile, but he soon commences to speak in a grave 
tone, thus :) 

Fellow students—The master in all probability will 
not be here this morning until late, if at all. Hem! It 
is his wish that we are just as good and orderly as if in 
his actual presence, and, ahem ! I move we doso. (Cheers 
from the other big boys.) We will omit the usual open- 
ing exercises and have a recitation in elocution. Will 
the boys and girls of the higher class please take their 
places on the floor. (Six of the oldest boys and girls with 
mock gravity, stand in line. They face the audience ; 
eyes twinkling with fun. 

ist. large boy. Standing thus in order you will please 
repeat the declamations given last Friday. Short selec- 
tions from each, ahem! Make your own choice. Wil- 
liam Dudley (addressing boy at right), will you begin? 
Sits down. Wiliam begins in a loud clear voice, using as 
good elocution as possible and many gestures, some ap- 

propriate, and others very much out of place :) 
Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once again ! 
I hold to you the hand ye tirst beheld, (Holds out 
his hand with fingers spread.) — 
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To show they still are free. 

I cry to you with all my voice ; 

Methinks I hear an answer ia your echoes 
Welcoming your old tenant. 

1st. girl. (Interrupting:) 

Come hither, come hither, my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so, 
For—— 
2nd. girl. (Immediately:) 
It’s only the tiniest stream, 
With nothing whatever to do, 
But to creep from its mosses and gleam 
In just a thin ribbon or two, 
When it spilis from the rock and besprinkles 
The flowers all round it with dew. 
Half way up the hill-side—— 
2nd boy. (Not allowing any pause:) 
Of Nelson and the north 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on—— 
8rd. boy: Like spectral hounds across the sky 
The white clouds scud before the storm, 
And naked in the howling night 
The red-eyed light-house lifts its form. 
The waves with slippery fingers clutch—— 
8rd. girl. A district school not far away, 
Mid Bershire Hill, one summer’s day, 
Was humming with its wonted noise 
Of three-score mingled girls and boys, 
(Pointing to the class.) 
Some few upon their task intent, 
(Pointing towards the others.) 
When suddenly behind his back, 

(Master, with heavy cane, walks quietly in, unseen by 
the others.) 

Rose sharp and*clear a rousing SMACK. 
(Said with force.) 

Teacher [with a startled look.] What's this! 

[All turn ; look scared, and hurry to their places. The 
first large boy doffs the glasses, and slips into his seat. 
A queer little smile plays about the master’s mouth ; he 
jinally says in deep grave voice as near as possible like 
the one imitated by the first large boy :] 

Ahem! I think we will have no schvol to-day. 
Scholars, you are dismissed, 

[Pupils all go out, slowly followed by the master. | 





VALEDICTORY. 


Toledo High School, 1882. 
By ALICE HUFFORD. 

Our yesterdays are mighty. The world to-day 
prides itself on what it is, not stopping to think 
that it owes what it is to what it has been. The 
civilization of Egypt, Greece and Rome is the basis 
of our civilization and the sources of our knowl- 
edge. 





On the ruins of the past 
Blooms the perfect flower at last. 

He who despises the attainments of yesterday 
little realizes that it is from them we learn lessons 
of wisdom for the future. From all the ages the 
great departured are warning us to avoid the 
errors which marked the mighty kingdom of the 
past. Yesterday is irreparable but not lost. We 
live and we die; but the good of the evil that we 
do lives after us, and is not buried with our bones. 
The yesterday of existence is mirrored in the to-day 
of life. As we now review the scenes of by-gone 
years how old familiar faces rise up and haunt our 
vision with their well remembered features, com- 
panions of our earlier years endeared to us by 
many a tie. At times discouragements have as- 
sailed us, but as a'good cause makes a stout heart 
we have pushed on, and in future we will hold in 
grateful remembrance the yesterday of our school 
years. 

To the Board of Education—we would tender our 
thanks for the many encouragements received, 
procuring for us kind and efficient instructors 
and pleasant surroundings. Although men and 
women have risen to great distinction under the 
most adverse circumstances, progress is more sure 





‘and rapid when surrounded by comfort and plenty . 


To our Instructor: Who has so faithfully labored 
with us, we would say ; that although we may never 
again be placed in the relation of instructor and 
pupil, distance and time will fail to erase you 
from our memories, for in you we found a friend 
and counselor. To you we feel indebted for much 
that we are or may be. As we go out into our new 
field of action, we tender our well wishes and hopes 
for your future success. 

Fellow Classmates: To-night our school fellow- 
ship is broken, we must part. 

To our Successors: If storms of difficulties 
whistle around you, whistle as bravely yourself, 
the two whistles may make melody. Make your 
mark high and aim tor it. Those who labor under 
the inspiration of such a resolve will soar above 
those who do not. You may toil in darkness, but 
day will surely come. And although you may 
never with your own lips pronounce the victory 
complete, others will discover in you the traces of 
a noble purpose and a thinking mind. Instructors 
and fellow school-mates, as we part with you we 
wish you all an affectionate farewell. 


THE ACADEMY BELL. 


[Reprinted by request.] 
FOR RECITATION. 
The rich air 1s sweet with the breath of September 
The sumach is staining the hedges with red ; 
Soft resis on the hill slopes the light we remember, 
The glory of days which so long ago fled. 
When, brown-cheeked and ruddy, 
Blithe-hearted and free, 
The summons to study 
We answered with glee. 
Listen, O listen, once more to the swell 
Of the watchful, merry Academy bell. 
It sounds not in vain over mountain and valley, 
That tocsin which gathers.the far-scattered clans ; 
From playtime and leisure fleet-footed they rally, 
Brave lads and bright lasses o’er-flowing with plans ; 
from croquet and cricket, 
To blackboard and map, 
Is but shooting a wicket ; 
No fear of mishap, 
O hark! how it echoes through dingle and dell 
The jocund’ the earnest Academy bell! 
They fly, at its call, from soft mother caresses ; 
The boy will not tarry, the girl cannot wait ; 
So the round head close clipped, and the loose, flowing 
tresses 
Together flash out from the vine too long trellised gate. 
And the house that was holden 
3 rev el supreme, 
Is wrapped in the golden, 
Fair peace of a dream. 
To sisters and mothers how silvern the swell, 
Of the rest-bringing, easeful Academy bell. 
The path by the river, where willows are drooping, 
Is radiant with children ; the long city street, 
All busy with traffic, makes rooms for their trooping 
And rings to the rush of their beautiful feet. 
For the poet and preacher, 
The man of affairs 
And the gentle home teacher 
O’er-burdened with cares. 
Alike spare a moment to wishing them well, 
Who speed when they hear the Academy bell. 


God bless them, our darlings! God give them full 
measure 
Of jey at the fountains of wisdom and truth ; 
We tenderly view the enchantment of pleasure 
Which royally lies on the days of their youth ; 
For, brown-cheeked and ruddy, 
When children at home, 
That summons to study 
Once called us to come. 
And voices departed we hear in the swell 
Of the never-forgotten Academy bell. 
—Youth’s Companion. 








Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs is growing younger 
with every year. Shrewdness dwells in every 
wrinkle of his Yankee face, and merriment 
sparkles in the clear and honest eyes. He is, if 
possible, wittier than ever, and is lavish in his fun. 
His daily life is’ full of hard work carefully per- 
formed, but he nevertheless finds time for many 








dinner parties. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORE CITY. 

N. Y. Crry.—The opening of the schools was made 
the occasion of very interesting observations in St. 
Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, East Twenty-eighth 
street. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, 
warmly favors the public school syste. The juvenile 
members of his congregation mainly attend Grammar 
School No, 14, in East Twenty-seventh street, between 
Second and Third avenues, and Primary School No. 16, 
in East Thirth-second street. He invited the children to 
assemble in the church before the seven o'clock mass on 
Monday morning, in order to assist at the same and in- 
invoke a blessing from God upon themselves, their 
studies and the new school year, This invitation was 
read from the altar in thai church on Sunday, and the 
effect was to bring out an immense number of little 
ones, both boys and girls, who crowded the body of the 
church in every part and presented a very beautiful ap- 
pearance. Many of them went forward to the sanctu- 
ary railing and received holy communion. 


Mrs. Cory’s School of Industrial Art for Women 
opens Oct. 2nd, 1882, in New York City. This school is 
established for the purpose of rendering women self- 
supporting, by giving them instruction in the art of de- 
signing for various industrial purposes—wall-paper, 
silk, calico, carpets, oil-cloths, linoleum, stained-glass, 
jewelry, etc., etc. A prominent feature will be the 
Teachers’ Class, which has been established to meet the 
demands of teachers whose duties prevent their attend- 
ing the regular classes of the school, A limited num- 
ber of pupils will be accommodated with homes in the 
school ; apply early. For circulars and full particulars 
address the principal, Mrs. Florence E. Cory, 251 West 
28rd street, N. Y. City. 


ELSEWHERE. 

Iowa—M. M. Gilchrist, Superintendent of Clay Co., 
says: No live teacher can afford to remain away from 
the yearly Normal training school. The influence of 
those held in former years has been felt by all the schools 
in the county, and no county can show a better record 
than our own of faithful attendance of teachers on 
this means of profit. 


—_— 





MissouRI.—The Normal Institute in Jefferson Co. was 
the first of the kind ever held in the county. It opened 
with fifty teachers and increased to sixty. They paid 
$5,00 tuition fee and their own board, ranging from $14 
to $20 per month. They deserve great credit for their 
energy and determination. They passed a resolution 
making arrangements for a Normal Institute next sum- 
mer. Prof. Jennings, County Superintendent, was as- 
sisted by Profs. Rose and Butler. All are live men. 


NEBRASKA.—The Adams Co. Institute drew together 
about fifty teachers, and was held two weeks. Prof. 
Thompson of Lincoln brought a large number of 
charts and models of the human system, with which he 
illustrated the lessons given by him in anatomy and 
physiology. About two hours a day were devoted to 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, the remainder of the 
time being devoted to the studies required by the State 
Supt. for second grade certificate. The interest seemed 
to increase with each day. The number in attendance 
at the last week was about seventy. 

InDIANA.— An effort is now being made by the people 
of Portland, Ind., to locate a permanent normal school 
in this place on the plan of the ones at Lebanon, Ohio, 
and Valparaiso, Ind., which is to furnish the means of 
first-class instruction at much cheaper rates than are to 
be had at the old-time colleges. The amount of money 
necessary for the main building is raised, and additions 
are to be made in the as school the future will demand. 
The school is to be under the principalship of Prof. 
George Suman, a graduate of Otterbein University, and 
Valparaiso. This will be a valuable acquisition to the 
school needs of Eastern Indiana and Western Vhio. 


CLaRIon Co., Pa.—A plan has been made for gradu- 
ating the pupils from the schools Any pupil who has 
completed the course in spelling, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, and U. 8. history may en- 
ter for a diploma even if his name has not been submit- 
ted by his teacher. Days are fixed on for this to suit 
localities. The examinations begin Sept. 7, at 10 
o'clock, a. M., and continue through the day. Pupils 
will come provided with pencils and paper. At night 
the graduating class of each school will be represented 
by an oration, declamation, essay or select reading. The 
conferring of diplomas and an address by Hon. Henry 
Houck, Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, will con- 
clude the exercises. 





President McCauley, of Dickinson College, Pa., is 
straining every effort to complete the new building, but 
some delay will probably be created. The time required 
for completing, owing chiefly to the extent and thor- 
oughness of the work, has exceeded expectation. One 
building is finished, and the other is so well advaaced, 
that it would be possible to open college at the appointed 
time. As, however, the freshness of a portion of the 
work, and the disorder incident to lwilding operations, 
would occasion some inconvenience and discomfort, as 
possibly some embarrassment to work, it has been 
judged advisable to defer opening till opportunity is had 
to obviate these liabilities. So that Wednesday, the 
27th day of September, has accordingly been fixed as 
the day of opening, instead of Thursday, the 14th, as 
previously announced. The PreparItory School will 
open at the appointed time, Thursday, September 14th. 

Tue N. Y. State TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES.—Professor 
Kennedy co.ducted the Rensselaer County Institute un- 
aided for the first three days of the week, owing to the 
sickness of Professor Johonnot. The teachers were 
very much interested, and listened with deep attention 
to his discussions of the subject of moral culture. He 
took hold of this with that earnestness and ability 
which he always puts into his work. He spoke of the 
protection needed by children. This is, in fact, a sort 
of moral hygiene to guard them against vile language, 
oral and written ; to lead them to choose pure-minded 
companions and good reading. He spoke further of the 
stimulus needed to develop in children a high moral 
character, which must come largely from example, also 
from having it brought before them to excite their reso- 
lutions to doing right because it 1s right. They need, he 
said, a stimulus too from nourishing reading, which 
shall strengthen them in thought and judgment, for 
this does a large share in training their moral reason. 
Through the efforts of Comrs. Morey and Waite the 
success of the Institute was assured. They made it 
worthy of the age, the people, and the children. 

The Washington County Institute, held at Cambridge, 
was conducted by Professors Lantry and Pooler. In his 





address upon the Science of Education, Prof. Lantry 


LETTERS. 


It may of interest to some of the ‘‘ great educa- 
tional host” who read the JourNaL,to hear some- 
thing of the work that is going in the frontier on 
counties of the northwest. 

I had the pleasure of conducting a teacher's insti 
tute at Long Prairie, Todd county of this state. 
Here I found that the printing press, the church 
and the public school had been thoroughly estab- 
lished, and the body of teachers that were assembl- 
ed would compare favorably with a like numter in 
far more favored sections of our country, 

Leaving the line of the St. P.’ M. & M. railway 
at Sauk Center, I proceeded in a carriage some 
twenty-five miles over rolling prairies, and through 
belts of timber country, dotted thickly with beau- 
tiful farms. The fields, filled with crops of oats, 
barley, corn and potatoes, promise an abundant 
harvest. The oats and wheat stand in many 
fields higher than the fences. Thousands of acres 
of wild lands proclaim to the hungry and needy 
population of the overcrowded cities and the op- 
pressed of foreign countries, that here they may 
find rest, and freedom, and plenty. 

Standing at the great transfer depots in Chicago 
or St. Paul during the early part of the season one 
often heard the inquiry: Where are all these peo- 
ple to find places to live? Yet as one journeys over 
the great expanse to the north and west of here he 
is led to ask where the people have all gone. Years 
of such immigration as has been seen during this 
year would be necessary to occupy and open this 
great country. Otter Tail county that now polls 
but four thousand votes, is double the size of the 
State of Rhode Island, and it is by no means the 
largest county in the state. Of course the popula- 
tion is mixed, but therein lies the hope for republi 
can institutions. The Anglo-Saxon blood, drawn 
from the dominant nations of Europe, with a large 





spoke very warmly of the importance of educational | jntermixture of the royal stock of New England, 


papers. He recommended them to the teachers as a 
stim ulus, a source of new ideas and means of compari- 
son. They also had a use in keeping up the teacher's 
enthusiasm by reading of what was going on every- 
where in education and advancement. 
said that for himself he so highly valued the use of ; 
educational papers, that he took several, some were in| 
foreign languages and was glad many times of the ideas 
obtained from them. The lecture upon ‘‘Sinecurism” 
in the evening, was highly appreciated by a large audi- 
ence. Prof. Williams, of the Albany Academy, who 
gave so much pleasure at Yonkers, was equally enter- 
taining here. He has marked ability as an elocutionist, 
and also a pleasing manner on the stage. Every one re- 
ceived his ‘‘Sneezing Piece,” and the selections from 
Nicholas Nickelby and the German Dialect, with great 
enthusiasm. The Institute was a great success. Com- 
missioners Hedges and Whetmore showed themselves in 
every way worthy the positions they hold. 
FOREIGN. 

ENGLAND.—At Bristol the Merchant Venturers’ Com- 
pany, has lately entered into a contract for erecting a 
handsome and very complete building for the Bristol 
Trade and Mining Schoo!. Here systematic instruction 
in science and in the application of its principles to the 
various manufacturing and mining industries will be 
given. Ihe school consists of a lower division, where 
from the age of nine years boys are prepared in the com- 
mon groundwork of all the branches of education. 
They then enter the upper division, where they have 
the pursuits connected with manufactures and the con- 
structive arts. There is also a separate branch called 





Prof. Lantry | 





the Mining School, in which special instruction is given 
in the sciences bearing on the mining industry, and fit- 
ting those who follow it for the position uf overlookers 
and engineers, both in coal and metalhferous mines. 
Evening classes in science and art, and for the study of | 
foreign languages, are a special feature of the school, so | 
that pupils, after they have left school and are engaged | 
in business, are enabled ‘o continue their education. The | 


building now in course of erection will cost more than | 
$150,000, and the fitting and equipment of the class-| 


rooms, lecture rooms. work shops, laboratories, and | 
library, will, it is expected, require some $50,000 more. | 





Let no man complain of the shortness of life, un- 
til he has measured the full capacity of aday. Dis- 
content with your gifts destroys the power of those 
you have, and brings no others.—Hzyry T. Kiva. 


will produce in the near future a race of liberty- 
loving, intelligent peovle who may confidently 
be trusted with the momentous interests of the 
educational and material growth of the country, 
already the public sentiment of the state is thorough- 
ly active in providing good schools, and in the 
demand for good teachers. It is not at all strange 
to see a good school houss, with blackboards, maps, 
and patent desks occupied by a thoroughly compe- 
tent American teacher in a district made up exclu- 
sively foreign population. Our teachers as a rule 
are wide-awake. The grade of ideas they are 
thinking of, and their intelligence likewise, may be 
from to-day's programe of exercises in the insti- 
tution before mentioned. 

1. Opening exercises. 10 minutes; 2. Reading— 
The,various methods discussed-—lllustrative lessons, 
40 minutes; 3. History—How to secure interest— 
U. S. History, 40 minutes; 4. Recess, 10 minutes; 
5. Writing—Difficulties, how to overcome them— 
When should the principles be taught? 40 minutes: 
6. Tardiness, Absence, Prizes, Methods and Hours 
of Study, 40 minutes; 7. Arithmetic—Notation— 
Whatis it? What is the Decimal Notation? How 
shall it be taught? 45 minutes; &. Language Les- 
sons—Their value—How they should be taught— 
The proper place of Grammar. 40 minutes: 9. Re- 
cess, 10 minutes; 10. Physiology—The position and 
office of the organs- -Digestion and Circulation. 40 
minutes; 11. Memory—The Feelings—The Will. 
Their relation to the true method of teaching. The 
value of such knowledge, 45 minutes. 12. A Lec- 
ture, ‘‘ Boyt,” President Jerome Allen, State Nor- 
mal school, St. Cloud, Min. 

The fact that Education is a profound science is 
taking deep root among us, and the generation of 
children nuw in the hands ot our teachers, which 
children are to wield the destinies of this great 
western empire, gives it an importance beside 
which all other issues sink out of sight. What is 
to be the future of Minnesota will be determined by 
her schools. JEROME ALLEN, 

St. Cloud, Minn., July 31, °82. 





Will you please inform me where I can get all 
that is printed, about the Kindergarten work? I 
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know that some pamphlets on the subject have | 
been issued, but do not know what establishment | 
has published them. The subject is little known, 
in this state outside of two cities, and I am anxious 
to have the matter discussed in the Autumn In- 
stitutes, and presented somewhat to the people. 
Mrs. M. M. L. 
(The best work is Mrs. Kraus Kindergarten Guide, | 
by E. Steiger, 25 Park Place. The subject is avery | 
great one; little can be learned by reading; it is 
too akin too nursing a baby, you must learn it by 
doing it. The Kindergarten is nursery for the 
minds of children. ‘‘ First Teaching” will contain ' 
much on the Kindergarten. —Eb.) 





The plan of the Cowley County Institute is the 
same as that of every other [County in Kansas. 
By law, the county superintendents are authorized 
to hold, for a term of not less than four weeks, a 
County Normal Institute, for the instruction of 
teachers. To defray the expenses each applicant 
for a teacher’s certificate and each attendant is 
required to pay one dollar. The course of study 
used in the several county institutes is prepared by 
the State Board of Education. It embraces lessons 
in the branchs required to be taught in the 
schools; besides a course in mental philosophy 
and methods of teaching. The teachers generally 
take a great interest in the institutes, and gain 
much benefit from them. In this County (Linn.) 
there are one hundred schools, and at the recent 
session of the Institute there was an enrollment of 
133 teachers and persons expecting to teach. 

J. D. NEVINS. 





I can not get along without your paper. It has 
prepared me for the position which I now occupy. 


‘FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


MAGAZINE WRITERS. 





By A WRITER. 
When the last number of the magazine is received, 


, and you look it through, reading what pleases you, it 


seems a very easy -ratter to write these things. ‘All 
you have to do is to write it and get it published,” said 
a young man who did not know anything about it. 
Think a moment of what a magazine writer has to do 
before his article is accepted—if it is then. 

First, he has to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
English language ; to know how to use it correctly ; to 


punctuate properly and make rounded and well-sound- 


ing sentences. He m.ust know about the world’s history, 
things what have happened, as well as what are happen- 
ing. His knowl dge must be of all things. When he 
writes up a certain subject he finds out from books and 
papers all he can, and then with his own ideas weaves a 
beautiful article out by steady and hard work. 

Now, how much does he get for this article? When 
it is accepted—and sometimes an article travels to a 
half-dozen publishers before it is printed—the price 
depends upon the magazine. Not long ago a dollar a 
page was considered good pay. Now $50 and sometimes 
$100 are paid for a single article. Mr. Gladstone was 
paid $500 by an American publisher for a paper. But 
there is only one Gladstone. Harper’s, the Century and 
North American Review, pay the best prices, and they 
have the best articles, which are only written by the best 
writers. 

The magazine writers are constantly changing. Some 
of the most popular now are Wm. H. Rideing, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Lucy Larcom, 
Miss Jewett, Moncure D. Conway, Mrs. Lizzie W. 
Champney, John Burroughs, 8. G. W. Benjamin, J. 
R. G. Bunner, Charles Dudley Warner, Frank Stockton, 
Helen Hunt, Lucretia P. Hale, Ernest Ingersoll. Almost 


Iam glad I subscribed when I did. It would have | every one of these has published one or more books.— 
been better for me had I done so before, but it is| Seholar’s Companion. 


no use crying over spilled milk, you know. That 
I may be able to do better work in the future than 
I have done in the past I would say with others, 
let the educational light spread. Go on in your 
good work. J. H. B. 

(This isa letter that comes with an order to change 
the direction of the JouRNAL. Such is the mission 
of the JOURNAL; its aim is to benefit the teacher 
and it willdo so. It is dedicated to his improve- 
ment, Thanks to J. H. B., it encourages us to 
hear of these thing.—Eb.) 

Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, 
asks: Can you inform me where back numbers of 
the New York Teacher's Advocate can be purchased? 
To complete the file in this library for binding, I de- 
sire to obtain the following: Vol. 1 (1845-6), Nos. 14, 
15, 19, 28, 45, 47, 52; Vol. 2 (1846-7), Nos. 1, 2, 6, 8, 
9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 17, 21, 26, 36, 36; Vol. 5 (1849-50, 
semi-monthly), Nos, 14, 23. (Answer may be sent 
to him or to us.) 


Any information that you could furnish me in regard 
the “Kintergarten System” ard Industrial System” 
of teaching, or where information or material for 
such work could be obtained would be thankfully re- 
ceived. F, D. SENsor, Conneautville, Pa. 





THE LAW OF CURE UNDER THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREAT- 
MENT. 


The objection which is frequently urged against Com- 
pound Oxygen by persons who have not made them- 
selves acquainted with the natural and scientific laws 
governing its action, is that the same agent administered 
is for all diseases—for Neuralgia or Catarrh; for Con- 
sumption or Rheumatism; for Heart Disease or Bron- 
chitis. That it is offered as a universal specific. In his 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, Dr. G. 8. Starkey has 
fully explained the natnre and action of this Treatment 
and shown that is not specific to any disease or class of 
diseases, but that it acts directly upon the nervous sys- 
tem and vital organs, and thence universally in the 


whole body. Jt gives new force and a more vigorous 
action to all the life-centres, thus restoring to nature the 
dominant power and healthy action which had been lost. 


This being the case, no matter what the disease. or 
where located, it must be gradually ameliorated, and, if 
the central healthy action can be maintained, final 

cured. Every intelligent and unprejudiced person will 
at once see that if the law of action which 1s claimed 
for which Compound Oxygen be the true one, its 0 - 


tion must be universal, and not local or roe ; and that 
all forms of disease may be reached by this agent. This 
Treatise will be sent to all who desire to receive. 





. ARKEY & PALEN, 10Qund 1111 Girard Street, Philadel- 


os 


THE TRUTHFUL INDIAN. 








One of the first settlers in central New York -was 
Judge White, who established himself at Whitestown, 
about four miles from Utica. He brought his family 
with him, among.whom was a widowed daughter with 
an only child—a fine boy, about four years old. The 
country around was an unbroken forest, and this was 
the domain of the savage tribes. 

Judge White saw the necessity of keeping on good 
terms with the Indians, for, as he was nearly alone, he 
was completely at their mercy, Accordingly he took 
every opportunity to assure them of his kindly feelings, 
and to secure their good will in return. Several of the 
chiefs came to see him, and outwardly seemed pacific. 

One day an aged chief of the Oneida tribe, and one of 
great influence, who resided at a distance of a dozen 
miles, came ; Judge White received him with marks of 
respect, and introduced his wife, his daughter, and her 
little boy. He was exceedingly anxious to make a favor- 
able impression upon the distinguished chief. He ex 
pressed his desire to settle in the country, to live on 
terms of amity and good-fellowship with the Indians, 
and to be useful to them, by introducing among them 
the arts of civilization, 

The chief heard him out, and then said: ‘‘ Brother, 
you ask much, and you promise much. What pledge 
can you give of your faith? The white man’s word 
may be good to the white man, yet it is wind when 
spoken to the Indian.” 

‘*T have put my life in your hands,” said the Judge; 
‘is it not an evidence of my good intention? I place 
confidence in the Indian, and believe he will not be- 
tray it.” 

“So much is well,” replied the chief: ‘‘ the Indian 
will repay confidence with confidence ; if you will trust 
him he will trust you. Let this boy go with me to my 
wigwam—I will bring him back in three days with my 
answer !” 

The mother sprang forward, and running to the boy 
who stood at the side of the sachem, looking into his 
face with pleased wonder and admiration, she encircled 
him in her arms, and pressing him to her bosom was 
about to fly from: the room, A gloomy and ominous 
frown came oyer the sachem’s brow, but he did not 


Judge White knew that the success of their enterprise 
—the liver of his family—everything epended on the 
decision of a mqment. 





‘Btay-sstey, my_daughter,” be. seid 5‘! bring, back, 
1 beseech you. He is not more dear to you than 


the boy, 


tome. I would not risk a hair of his head. But, my 
child, he must go with the chief. God will watch 
over him! He will be as safe in the sachem’s wigwam 
as beneath our own roof.” 

The agonized mother hesitated a moment ; she then 
slowly returned, placing the boy on the knee of the 
chief, and kneeling at his feet burst into a flood of tears, 
The gloom passed away from the sachem’s brow, but he 
said not a word. He arose and departed. 

The time wore slowly away, and the third day came. 
The morning waned away, noon arrived, yet the sachem 
came not. There was a gloom over the whole house- 
hold. The mother was pale and silent. Judge White 
walked the floor to and fro, going every few minutes to 
the door, and looking into the forest. 

As the last rays of the setting sun were thrown upon 
the tops of the trees around, the eagle feathers of the 
chief were seen dancing above the bushes in the dis- 
tance. He advanced rapidly, and the little boy was at 
his side. He was gaily attired as a young chief, his feet 
being dressed in moccasins, a fine beaver skin was on 
his shoulders, and eagle’s featl ers were stuck in his hair. 
He was in excellent spirits, and so proud was he of his 
honors, that he seemed two inches taller than he was 
before. He was soon in his mother’s arms. 

‘The white man has conquered,” said the sachem ; 
‘* hereafter we are friends. You have trusted an Indian 
—he wiil repay you with confidence and friendship.” 

He was as good as his word ; and Judge White lived 
for many years in peace with the Indian tribes, and suc- 
ceeded in laying the foundation of a flourishing and 
prosperous community.—Scholar’s Compauion. 





FAMOUS BATTLES. 
HASTINGS, 
By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 

For 600 years the Saxons ruled in England. They had 
conquered the ancient Britons, and made them slaves or 
driven them into Wales. In 1066, it was their turn to 
be, in like manner, conquered by the Normans. 

The last Saxon King, Edward the confessor, having 
died without children, there were two claimants to his 
throne. The first was Harold, the son of a Saxon noble- 
man. The second, William, Duke of Normandy, after- 
wards called the Conqueror. Harold was good, brave, 
and so popular that the people at once chose him for 
their King. William claimed the throne because Edward 
had once promised to make him his heir. He declared, 
also, that Harold had sworn to support him. This was 
true, but the oath had been forced from Harold at a 
time when he was in William’s power. 

The fierce Norman was very angry when he knew 
that his rival had been made King. He straightway 
sailed for England with a large army, landed at Hast- 
ings, and began to lay waste the country. When Harold 
heard of this he was fresh from the conquest of an army 
from Norway. Although he had lost many of his best 
soldiers he went at once to meet Wilham, and entrench- 
ed himself on the side of a hill in such a position as to 
stop the ravages of the enemy and compel them to fight 
or starve. 

The night before the battle was spent by the Saxons 
in feasting and frolicking, by the Normans in silence 
and prayer. In the morning the Normans made the 
first attack. The Saxons succeeded in driving them 
back again and again. At length William pretended to 
retreat, and the Saxons started in pursuit. Then, turn- 
ing, William captured their works. But the battle was 
not yet won. All day it raged. With indomitable 
courage the leaders rallied on each side their men for 
fresh attacks. At last Harold fell, pierced through the 
eye by an arrow. He died at the foot of his standard 
surrounded by his nobles. 

William marched on to London, and was crowned at 
Westminster. Aftera few months the conqueror re 
turned to Normandy. During his absence the English 
revolted; he hurried back and crushed the rebellion, 
treating the Saxons with great severity. He gave all 
the high positions in the kingdom to Normans, while 
many Saxon noblemen were reduced to beggary. 

Though it seemed hard at first, the Norman conquest 
was probably the best thing that could have happened 
for England. The Normans were a more highly civilized 
people than the Saxons, and brought their language into 
England. Industry and learning were encouraged, and 
England could never have been the country it is to-day, 
but for the decisive victory of Hastings. 

We may be reminded of this famous battle almost 
every time we eat meat. How? Because when the 
animals we use as food are alive we call them by the 
Saxon words cow, sheep, deer, pig, ete,, but 
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hen they 
are slain and on the table we use the vords beef, 
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mutton, venison, and pork. This shows how the low 
positions of shepherd, cow-driver, swine-herd, etc., were 
confined to the conquered Saxons, while the lordly Nor- 
mans had nothing to do with meat till it was served at 
their feasts. Sir Walter Scott’sstory of ‘Ivanhoe’ gives 
a good picture of the times when the Normans ruled the 
land.—Scholar’s Companion. 





ABOUT ICE. 


Water is generally liquid. It is taken as a type of 
things that are unstable. During the winter, however, 
it takes on its solid form. What is it that does this? 
Some may answer that it is the cold; so it is. But 
what is the cold? There is no such a thing as cold, but 
it isa name we use when we wish it understood that 
heat is drawn out from anything. When we say that 
a body is cold, we mean that it has less heat than most 
things about us. 

Ice floats on the top of the water of rivers, lakes, 
streamlets, and ponds, This tells us that it is lighter 
than the liquid water, or that water when frozen is 
lighter than the same bulk of liquid water. As water 
freezes it takes up more space then when it is liquid. 
Get a lump of ice, pound it up, and mix with it about 
an equal quantity of salt. It is best to mix this in a 
wooden bowl if you have one, and to use a wooden 
spoon for stirring it up. This will give you a freezing 
mixture, and it will be a good deal cooler than ice. 
Now take two small vials, fill them with water—quite 
full—so that no air is left in the bubbles at the top, and 
put into each a good cork. Tie or seal the corks over, 
so that they cannot be easily forced out. Next bury 
these vials in the freezing mixture; after a short time 
the water in the vials will be changed into ice. Your 
attention may be called to the buried vials rather un- 
expectedly, for if you have been successful in fixing the 
corks firmly, the vials will burst with a rather loud re- 
port. If the vials do not burst the corks will be driven 
out. Large bomb-shells are burst by being filled with 
water, and having the water changed into ice. When 
a river is frozen over, the surface only is frozen 
and not the whole stream changed into ice. The 
layer of water at the top is changed into ice, and the 
thickness of this layer depends on how long the frost 
lasts. 

How different it would be if ice were heavier, for then 
it would sink as fast as it formed, and each layer as it 
came to the surface would share the same fate, till the 
whole steam would be changed into ice. This same re- 
mark applies to our lakes and ponds. Notice, also, how 
all solids are turned out of the water as it gradually be- 
comes fixed into ice. 

In the larger icebergs you have read about, and which 
so many ships meet in high latitudes, did you ever think 
where these had been formed! They ae not formed at 
sea ; they are formed at higher land in still higher lati- 
tudes. The huge masses that float from the Arctic Sea 
have been pushed down by the glaciers of Greenland to 
the coast, and here they meet with the raging and beating 
of the waves, which breaks them off, and they float off 
southwards as icebergs or ice-mountains. Some of these 
floating masses are at least from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet out of the water, and there is eight 
times as much under water. 

Here is a curious fact :—Ice has a tendency to melt, 
yet one piece sticks to another, in fact, it freezes to it. 
Let a piece be broken in two, and let them be pressed 
tightly together, they will be found to unite. They will 
do this even if immersed in hot water. The late Pro- 
fessar Faraday was the first who turned his especial at- 
tention to this fact, and gave the name of “‘regelation,” 
or re-freezing, to the process. Bits of ice when put 
ander great pressure in a mould, can be turned out in a 
solid lump, baving the form of the mould. This is 
entirely due to regelation.—Scholar’s Companion. 





LARGE BELLS. 


By Martua RaALsTon. 

Before the great fire in Moscow there were 1706 large 
bells in that city. Of these the foremost was the Giant, 
cast in the sixteenth century and re-cast in 1654, when 
it was broken by falling from its supports; its weight 
was éstint at 288,000 pounds; and it took twenty- 
four men to ring it by pulling the clapper. It was broken 
again when it fell during the fire and its fragments 
were used in 1730 in casting the King of Bells, still one 
of the sights there: This is 19 1-4 feet high and 60 3-4 feet 
round, and its weight is estimated at 443,772 pounds, the 
value of its metal being placed at $335,000. This bell 
was cast in a cavern, where it had to remain, as the en 


removing it, The Emperor Nicholas raised it upon a 
granite pedestal, where it now stands, being used as a 
chapel. Entrance is gained through the chasm in the 
side, made by t mbers falling upon it during a fire. 

In Pekin there used to be seven bells of 120,000 pounds 
weight each, and the big bell in the suburbs, 14 1-2 feet 
high and thirteen feet in diameter, is called the largest 
suspended bell. Burmah is a country of bells. When 
the British took Rangoon in 1852 they tried to carry off 
the sacred bell, but it was too heavy for the raft on 
which it was placed, and it tipped over and sank. The 
Burmans rescued it, and still use it. It weighs 95,000 
pounds, and is of such fine tone that a flick of the finger 
nail will set it vibrating. 

Among the big bells on the continent of Europe is one 
at Erfurt, 10 1-2 feet high and 8 1-2 feet in diameter, 
cast in 1497, which weighs about 30,000 pounds, one at 
Olmutz, which weighs 40,100 pounds ; another at Vienna, 
some 450 pounds less, and that in the cathedral of Paris, 
38,000 pounds. The largest bell in England is ‘‘Great 
Paul.” To cast this about twenty tons of metal were put 
into three furnaces, and after overplus and waste are 
deducted it will weigh 39,200 pounds. Big Ben of West- 
minster is 9 1-2 feet high and 7 feet 10 inches in diameter, 
and weighs 30,324 pounds. Great Peter of York Min- 
ster, founded in 1845, weighs 27,000 pounds ; Great Tom 
of Oxford weighs 17,500, and Great Tom of Lincoln, 
12,000. 

The present great bell of St. Paul’s weighs 11,400. It 
was cast by Edward I., and hung at Westminster to 
notify the judges of the hour. Henry VIII. staked the 
bell-tower and bell of St. Paul’s to Sir Miles Partridge at 
dice, and lost them. So the cathedral had to go with- 
out a great bell till 1699, when it was got back. 

The bell of Westminster, afterwards removed to St, 
Paul’s, saved the life of John Hatfield, a soldier of Wil- 
liam III., accused of sleeping on sentry at Windsor 
Castle. He declared that he was awake at the hour 
mentioned, and that he had heard the bell strike thir- 
teen, and the fact that the catch had slipped and the 
extra stroke been given was proved. 

According to Vincent, the bell of St. Peter’s at Rome 
weighs 18,000 pounds. The big bell in one tower of the 
parish church of Montreal weighs about 29,500 pounds, 
and there is a chime of ten bells in the other weighing 
about 22,000. This is called the largest on the American 
continent, being nearly thrice the size of the big fire 
bells of American cities. The old City Hall alarm bell 
in New York weighed about 23,000 pounds. It was 
broken in 1867 in progress of removal, and recast in 
smaller fire-bells. The biggest now in the metropolis 
is said to be that over the prison in Jefferson Market. — 
Scholar’s Companion. 


HOW BEADS ARE MADE. 








By A. L. 8. 

Beads are small perforated ornaments, worn by women 
in necklaces, bracelets, head dresses, etc.: and also used 
in ornamenting slippers, purses, watch-guards, and 
fancy articles. Beads are made of different materials— 
gold, silver, amber, pearl, wood, coral, garnet, steel, 
glass, etc.; but by far the greatest quantity are made 
of glass. Glass beads seem to have been manufactured 
by the Phoenicians more than 3,000 years ago. The 
Egyptians, however, were early acquainted with glass 
beads, which were introduced into Europe ou the revival 
of civilization, by the Italians. Glass beads are com- 
monly manufactured over the blow-pipe, the glass, which 
had been previously drawn out into a tube, being, when 
sufficiently heated, blown into a bulb of the size re- 
quired for the bead. At Murano, near Venice, glass 
tubes of various colors having been cut into small 
uniform pieces, the pieces are thrown into a mixture of 
wood-ashes and fine sand, and stirred about until the 
cavities are filled; they are thence transferred to an 
iron pan, heated by a moderate fire, and agitated until 
they assume a smooth round form. When the glass is 
not originally colored, a coloring matter is applied to 
the inside of the tube. In commerce, beads are known 
as the hollow, the common, the tube, and the bugle. 
The hollow are the most expensive kind and include a 
great variety of color, the price varying from fifty cents 
to $2.40, the bunch of twelve strings. Common black 
‘beads are scld at from twelve cents to twenty-five cents 
per pound. Large quantities of beads used for dolls 
eyes, are manufactured at Birmingham, Glass beads 
imported into this country from England, to the 


are 
annual value of $40,000 to $50,000.—S: r’s Compan- 
ton. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
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NEW BOOKS. 

MESERVEY'S BOOK-KEEPING by Single and Double 
Entry by A. B. Meservey. Boston: Thompson, 
Brown & Co. 

A short time since we reviewed the volume on 
Single Entry, by the same author. This volume is the 
same except explanations of double entry are added. 
We have been struck with the clearness of both of 
these treatises and have recommended them to 
teachers because they make the subject plain. 
The introduction of book-keeping into the common 
school has hitherto been a failure because the teach- 
er could not simplify it; it has seemed so diffi- 
cult that the pupil has given it up in dispair. This 
work begins simply and advances by every step. 
We believe any boy of a dozen years could master 
the subject with this volume. 

A PracticaL ArrruMetic, by N. A Wentworth 
and Thomas Hill. Boston: Ginn & Heath. The 
name of Ex-President Thomas Hill, of Harvard 
College, prefixed to a volume should give it value. 
He has pretty clear views on all subjects; mathe- 
matical subjects in particular. The volume is 
handsomely pr nted and covers the usual field. 
The metric system is explained and many examples 
given to illustrate it. The general principle em- 
ployed is that children learn by doing; that they 
learn arithmetic by doing examples. The subject 
of logarithms is explained. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, by N. A. Wentwerth. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

The aim of the author has been to make a book 
which would interest the pupil and strengthen his 
mind. The plan is to give examples, exhibit 
metheds and deduce rules. The work proceeds 
carefully, exactly and clearly, it shows the pupil 
what is meant at every new step, so that he knows 
what to do. It is not difficult to see that this 
causes a mastery of the subject. The volume is 
valuable and we regret we have no space to further 
set forth its merits. : 

A GUIDE FOR LEARNING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
according to the natural method. By E. F. Bacon, 
Ph.B. London: G. W. Bacon & Co., Hoboken: E. 
F. Bacon. Price $1.25. 

Prof. Bacon’s great success in teaching the Ger- 
man language by the natural method is already so 
well established that his name ona book of this 
kind is a guarantee for its merit. This Guide will 
be gladly welcomed not only by teachers, for whom 
it is especially adapted, but by students of the Ger- 
man language or those who wish to become such. 
As a text book it seems invaluable, and as a means 
of recreation it is well adapted. It is well gotten 
up, being clearly, well printed on tinted paper. 
The matter is arranged in a convenient form for 
reading, reference or actual study. It contains the 
alphabet both large and small in text und script. 
Although partly a grammar it is not unnecessarily 
burdened with technical terms, the author having 
taken care to make use only of those most essential. 
These are accompanied by exercises and dialogues, 
some of which originated with children in the 
course of Mr. Bacon’s German talks with them. 
The book also contains extracts from the standard 
German authors as well as an appendix of material 
for translating intoGerman. Prof. Bacon approves 
very highly of pupils learning German songs as an 
aid in acquiring the language, and has printed 
several with words and music in the back part of 
the book. On the whole the volume will be found 
a most serviceable one. 

GEOMETRICAL DIAGRAMS AND ANALYSIS. By Frank 
P. Adams. Indianapolis: J. E. Sherrill. 

We have read this volume with interest because 
we believe in diagrams. The method used is the 
‘‘ Holbrook " Method and this is quite convenient. 
The first part of the book explains the method used, 
and telis how to use it. Thensentences follow with 
notes and explanation. The collection of sentences 





is admirable and in general we will agree with the 
construction, because it is what may be called the 


{common sense construction, and appeals direct to 
1the judgment of the pupil. The volume will be 
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very serviceable to teachers because there is no 
such thing as understanding the meaning unless 
the grammatical relations are understood ; to study 
these out is an excellent exercise for the mind. It 
cannot be ommitted in any course of training. 

The volume is neatly bound, contains 130 pages, 
and sells for 75 cents. 

TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. For School 
and Home, Part II, by Celia Doerner. Cincinnati: 
Van Antwerp, Brogg & Co. 

This volume consists of questions and answers, 
the answers being in another part of the book. We 
have such questions as ‘*Why isthe pointer so 
called?” ‘‘Of what use are tusks to the walrus? ’ 
‘* What are the cud-chewers?” ‘‘ What is tripe?” 
By the use of this voluine the teacher may import 
a large amount of knowledge not usually acquired 
by the pupils of our schools. But it has another 
advantage—the teacher has at hand an easy method 
of posting himself on a thousand subjects. It is a 
handy volume for in it we find information it 
would take long to hunt up elsewhere. 

.NEW MUSIC. 

The reading matter in the July Musical World is, 
as usual, well selected. There is a good portrait of 
Beethoven, and one of Liszt is promised for next 
month. One the music pages we find the following: 
‘We see the little face no m re,” song and chorus 
by Chas. Warren; ‘‘Oscar Wilde Galop;” one of 
Theo. Marzials pretty songs, ‘‘A Summer shower ;” 
“The Torpedo and the Whale,” (from Olive.te) ; 
Schumaun’s beautiful ‘‘Traumerei” and ‘“ Ro- 
manze”—alt gether a fine collection for singersand 
players. 

The July Musical Herald gives a portrait of Dr. 
Louis Maas, the Boston musical conductor. There 
is also a ‘‘Triumphal March;” a song, ‘‘Some Day,”’ 
by Milton Wellings; one by J. L. Roeckel, ‘‘Prince 
Charming,” for soprano; and a *‘ Shepherd’s Sere- 
nade,” for the piano. 

Church’s Musical Visitor for August contains the 
following music: ‘‘ Always meet me with a kiss,” by 
W. 5S. Mullally; ‘‘ Coart Minuet,” by 8S. G. Pratt; 
‘The Jolly Picnic Waltz,” by Sidney Ryan. 

In the August number of the Musical Herald we 
find an easy instrument piece called ‘‘ Jessamine,” 
by H. Lichner; ‘*Awake,” by Stephen Adams; 
‘‘Neptune,” asong by Louis Diehl; a simple gavotte, 
and a ‘‘Shepherd’s Serenade.” 

‘‘The Verdict March,’ by Eugene L. Blake, is 
the latest music referring to Guiteau. To all wh¢? 
desire to purchase it, we mention that F. W. Hel- 
mick & Co., of Cincinnati are the publi: hers. 

NOTES. 

Hougton, Mifflin & Co., announce a new collec- 
tion of poems under the title ‘‘ In the Saddle.” 

Miss Yonge’s latest work is a semi-historical 
novel, ‘‘ Unknown to History,” published by Mac- 
millan & Co. 

For reading aloud under the trees, Mark Twain’s 
latest book, ‘“‘The Stolen White Elephant,” has 
been found pleasant. 

Mr. Bouton has undertaken the American agency 
of Prof. Wm. Knight’s edition of Wordsworth’s 
poetical works, in eight volumes. 

8. W. Tilton & Co. have just added to their out- 
line designs for children to color, ‘‘!'wenty-four 
Pictures from Mother Goose,” making a very pretty 
set. . 

In the excelsior edition of the British poets, pub- 
lished by the American News Company, at $1 each, 
are ‘‘ Lucile,” Jean Ingelow’s poems, and Mrs. 
Browning's. 

Lee & Shepard have just ready a complete 
‘‘Guide for the Island of Nantucket;” in fact it is 
more than a guide; it tells all about the town; it 
contains several interesting stories. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. announce a new 
Round-Robin, ‘ Leone,” an Italian novel. The 


several volumes of this series have proved very in- 
teresting, and the present one will not fall below 
the standard. 

Mr. John Burroughs has been tramping about 
Carlyle’s country, and Burns’s. While roaming 





through the woods at Alloway he met a young 
Scotchman who, not knowing him, mentioned his 
name and quoted his words about the sky-lark. 


Harper’s for August recommends for summer 
reading Charles Lanman’s ‘Recollections of Cu- 
rious Characters and Pleasant Places;”’ Wilson 
Flagg’s ‘‘Halycon Days;” ‘‘A Parisian Sear,” by 
Henry Bacon. 

Among the artists who will contribute to the 
American Etchings (Art Interchange Publishing 
Co.,) are A. F. Bétléws, Robert Blum, Harry Chase, 
Dielman, Farrer, Van Elten, Smillie, Moran, Lun- 
gren, and Fowler. 

It is said that Mr. Longfellow selected the title of 
his last book, ‘* In the Harbor,” himself, evidently 
intending to issue a volume of poems which he 
thought might be his last. ‘‘ The Bridal March” is 
the title of the next of Bjornson’s novels, which 
will be ready some time this month, with four illus- 
trations. 


Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have removed 
from Washington street to the spacious store, No. 
17 Franklin street, with increased facilities for busi- 
ness. Mr. Emery Cleves, formerly with Lee & 
Shephard, will hereafter be associated with this 
firm; he is a popular man in the book trade. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. are busy with a large 
list of books. Another of the ‘‘V. I. F. Series” is 
nearly ready, by Lydia A. Churchill, entitied ‘‘My 
Girls.” Pansy has a new book, ‘‘Mrs. Solomon 
Smith Looking On;” ‘* Chronicles of the Stimpcett 
Family,” by Mrs. Diaz, author of the ‘Cat’s 
Arabian Nights,” will be a taking book. 


Messrs. Roberts Bros. issue to-day Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford’s new book, ‘‘''he Marquis of 
Carabas,” which will be sure of a warm reception; 
and likewise a new book by the author of ‘ Ecce 
Homo,” Prof. J. R. Seeley, with the title, ‘* Natural 
Religion.” They announce a third series of ‘‘No 
Name” novels, differing from the others merely in 
style of binding. 

‘**In the Saddle,” by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is 
a charming selection of poems. Among them 
we find, ‘‘How they Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix,” by Robert Browning; ‘ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” ‘Tam o’Shanter,” and ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride.” ‘They have in press a biography of the late 
George Ripley, by O. B. Frothingham. They will 
issue this fall the Life of Ole Bull, now being pre- 
pared by his wife. 


The following are the first three verses of Dr. 
Holmes’ poem to Mrs. Stowe, read at the party 
given by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in her honor: 

“If every tongue that speaks her praise, 

For whom I shape my tinkling phrase, 
Where summoned to the table, 

The vocal chorus that would meet 

Of mingling accents harsh or sweet, 

From every land and tribe would beat 
The polyglots of Babel. 


Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Urkaine, 
_ Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman and Low Dutchman, too, 
The Russian serf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian, and Mantchoo 
Would shout, ‘We kuow the lady.’ 
Know her! Who knows not Uncle Tom 
And her he learned his gospel from, 
Has never heard of Moses ; 
Full well the brave, black hand we know 
That killed the weed that used to grow 
Among the Southern roses.” 





PERSONAL NOTES. 





Mr. Stone, of the firm of Cowperthwait & Co. re- 
turned on Monday last to Philadelphia from an ex- 
tensive tour through New England, combining both 
business and pleasure. 

Ir looks now as though a member of one of the 
oldest publishing firms in this city, will represent a 
Brooklyn district in Congress next session.. One 
thing is certain, he is competent and honest 

THe demand for school books this year far sur 
passes that of many years, and is taximg publish- 
ers to the utmost. From Messrs. Potter, Ains- 
worth & Co. we learn that they have all they can 
do to fill their orders. 


Mr. Orlando Leach who represents the Boston 
firm of R. C. Davis & Co. in this city, has an envi- 
able reputation; he is an energetic man, confines 
himself closely to business; is noted for his courte- 
sy; never runs down other books, and above all un- 
derstands the merits of his own. 

Iowa.—Sup’t Nicol of Louisa county has won the 
good opinion of the people by his hard work in be- 
half of the schools. The papers speak of his labor 
at the Institute in enthusiastic terms He seems to 
understand the art of working up a deep earnestness 
in his teachers, and the art of benefitting them. 

Commissioner Henry P. West was arrested and 
charged with iujuring a boy by pushing him under 
a horse car, It appears that a number of boys 
were building bon-fires in front of his house in 
Grand street, and he endeavured to disperse them. 
One boy ran and fell under a horse car. Mr. West 
was discharged. It was not his fault. 


In reply to the many inquiries of our readers we 
would state that the Liquld Food is manufactured 
by the Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston, ,Mass., 
and can be found on sale at all the leading drugisis. 
We have usedit, and are using it in our family as 
an excellent remedy for dyspepsia, poor digestion, 
etc. Wealways recommend a good thing, and in 
this case entirely unsolicited. 

THE Co-Operative Dress association has been a 
paying institution from the start, but it has attain- 
ed great prosperity under the management of Mr. 
C. H. P. Lyman who is, without doubt, the most 
experienced dry goods man in the country. For 
twenty years he was the manager of A. T. Stewart’s 
retail store, and is the one who made the plan of 
the immense building on 10th street. He made 
every rule governing that establishment, ete. Mr. 
Lyman was also for six years the manager of the 
largest dry gaods house in Chicago, which he left 
to resume the duties of manager at Stewart’s, when 
the store burned down in the great fire. The Co 
Operative association will doubtless’ become under 
his management one of the largest institutions in 
that line of business in the city. 

THE visit of Mr. Spencer to this country is‘a nota- 
ble event. His name is known to all intelligent 
Americans, in fact, he is better known here than in 
his own country. This is due to his political phi- 
losophy which commends a republican form of 

vernment. But toa portion of the public 

ere he is best known by his work on education., 
‘* Education, Tnlellectual Moral and Physical.” 
was so antagonistic to the ordinary notion 
respecting education, that the reader was at first 
<7 9 mae on re-reeding*the believed. The work was 
widely read and has caused many c in our 
system and methods of education. He declared 
that science was the chief thing to be taught, that 
the curiosity must not be repressed; that the pupil 
must be set to work to observe and do for himself. 
No class of persons owe so much to Mr. Spencer as 
the teachers. 








Brain and Nerve FE'ood. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; 


relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neuralgia; refreshes the 


nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases 


of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


It is the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, prevents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest 
and sleep. It gives a better disposition to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 


Composed of the vital or nerve-giving principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 500,000 


Packages. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00, 


F, CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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PEOPLE say they shell peas, when they 
ynshell them ; that they husk corn when 
they unhusk it; that they dust furniture, 
when they undust it, or take the dust from 
it? that they skin a calf when they unskin 
it; and that they scale fishes when they 
unscale them. I have heard many men 
say they were going to weed their gardens 
when I thought their gardens were weedy 
enough already. 


THIRD EDITION. 











School Management. 
BY A. M. KELLOGG, A. M. 


Editor of the ‘‘Teachers’ Institute.” 
Price, 75 cts, post-paid. 


-——o— 


This work takes up the most difficuit of all | J 


school work, viz.: the government of a school, 
and is filled with original and practical ideas on 
the subject, It is invaluable to the teacher who 
desires to improve his school. It has received the 
unqualified approval of eminent educators. It is 
a book that the teacher can practically use, and 
has no untried theories to set forth to puzzle and 
bewlider the teacher. The call for this practical 
work has been so great that in four months we 
have sold two editions. The third edition is now 
ready. It has been carefully revised and a chap- 
ter on “School Amusements” added, that is 
alone worth the price of the book. The paper 
and printing is first class, and the binding is very 
testeful. It isa work that no teacher can afford 
to be without. 

Prof. N. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Normal School, writes : 

“Mr. KELLOGG—I am so well pleased with the 
matter it contains, and with the pointed and orig- 
inal manner in which it is treat d, that I cannot 
help addressing you personally to congratulate 
you in giving the tcacher a bovk that he can use.” 

AGENTS WANTED 
to sell this invaluable work in all parts of the 
United States. Send 75 cents for sample copy and 
terms, to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Ri Park Piace, N. WY. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


t4th St,, Sixth Ave. and 
13th St., N. Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


he product of the four unrivaled manufactueers 





Bonnet, Guinet, Bellow, and Giraud. Also, to | § 


our complete line of colored 


DRESS SILKS, 


At $1.17 per yard; worth $1.50. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Tourists’ Articles, 


the most moderate prices. 


Orders by mail filled with great promptness. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


& J. SLOANE. 


arpets, Rugs, 


AND 


Floor Cloths. 





Broaduwray, Highteenth and | 


Wineteenth Streets. 
NEW YORK. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 
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PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND eal | 


Established 1873. 

1. To supply Schools and Families with 

ey tors and Governesses. 
- To re eepy Teachers with Positions. 
3. and Rent School Properties. 

4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Informaticn, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Te rs Desiri Positions should —~ 
stamps a ro lication Blank. Pinckney’ 
School an ege Directory and Guide, or 
1882 “oth year o of publication) will be issued in 
une. PINC EY’S AGENCY, 


Domestic Building, B’dway and 14th St., N.Y. 
THE UNION 


Teachers’ Agency. 


. Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 
2 Provides well-qualified teachers for any posi- 
. Recommends good ~ shools to parents. (tion. 
ry Sells or rents school properties. 
Teachers’ application form sent for stamp. 


Address, A. LOVELL & CO 
42 Bond 8t., 








New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE, 
Educational Bureau, 36 W 21 St. New York. 
Te chers and prefessors provided with positions, 
an ! families, colleges, and schools with compe- 





tae following families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. School Fur- 
niture and all School Supplies on favorable 
terms, also Gould’s Arithmetical Frame. 


TEACHERS’ 
Provident Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Cheap ot Safe pw for Teachers. 
d Chartered under the Laws of the 
State of New - 








E. 0. HOVEY, NORMAN ah CALKINS. 
Prin. of High School, Assist. Supt. N. Y. City 
Newark, N. J. Public Schools. 


The prime object of this Asscciation is to afford 
aid, upon safe business principles,to all Teachers, 
School Ufficials, and members of the educationa 
pestuesten generally. Hundred of thousands of 
laboring men have their associations of this charac 


ter th yut the aww a) why should Teachers 
neglect this co-operative duty to themselves and their 
ae any longer? 

ving complete details, to 


Send for 
‘ARTHUR COOP Business Manager, 
47 Grand St. New York City 
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AGENTS ! AGENTS . 


ir? clove and 
outsells all others Tete taea 1, and i is te fastest se 
ever published. Agents average 1 to 20 orders a day. 
1 7th thowand in press. First class clam AGENTS W ANTED. 
Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for circulars 

to A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 
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The Queen City Suspender Com 
of Cincinnati, A now coonudecteian 
and introd k 


a 


handsome 
C7 Leading Ph 


these Suppurters. 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 
advanced elocution and dramatic art. Voice cul- 
ture a speciality; amateur coached: plays read 
and criticised. Engagements made for readings, 
public or parlor.. Highest references. 

260 West Twenty-third street 














Phonegrenty or Phonetic Shorthand 

cilstratin - t 

ne ‘or rs, sent cn - 
Pienan. Cincinnati. O. 


want to bea bem yo Operator, send 
IF a b — the Most Complete Telegraph Instructo 
in the world. C. E. JONES & BRO., Cincinnati, 0, 











4 eee and board in your coun 
$47 =. 
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an ia Tie dee is 
KNOWN AND RECOGNIZED IN 


EVERY QUARTER OF THE GLOBE 
Toe Carpenter Organs 


were first manufactured as early as 1850 at Brat- 
tleboro , Vt. Foranumber of years the extensive 
CARPENTER ORGAN WORKS and General Office 
have been located at 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A., 
With Branch Offices and Warcrooms in 
New York (No. 7 West Peurueum Street). 
London ‘BS, St Petertburg, 
City of Mexico, Berlin, Barcelona. 
Sweetness of Tone in every reed, 
Durability in every 
ion in every etail of manufacture, 
Are Characteristic of the CARPENTER ORGANS 
Every Instrument 
WARRANTED for EIGHT YEARS. 
MOST RELIABLE DEALERS sell the Car- 
PENTER ORGAN, but if any do not have them to 
show you, write direct to the factory fora Cata- 
logue and information as to where you can see 


OVER 100 STYLES, 


Ranging in price from $20.00 to $1,200.00 and over. 


A beautiful ee ae = the finest 
ever publish FREE to intending 
purchasers. 


Addsess or call upon 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. U. 8. A. 
READY SEPT. Ist., 1882. 


“Reception Day.’ 


A New Book of Dialogues and 
Recitations for the Use 
of Schools 
160 PaGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID. 
$3.00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 


—o 


This is a new book and is filled with ht and 
original dialogues, adeclamations, recitations and 
short selection s for the p pemeny classes to mem- 
— AS large aah a ~~ is Me na is original, 








and all for use 
in schools. Our ae books of this 
sort bas been, that but few out of a book 


were reaily suitable for use ° 
been to See? Ome oeeaiien in 
‘Reception Day” valuable. 
Friday afternoons, closing ex exercises, 
book will be found to be “ just the thing. We 
ssapbeny Gusleens provieatiy for it. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N. Y. 
NEW YoRK 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No.5 East Fourteenth Street. 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue 

This renowned Music School offers the accum- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation 
The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the 
ablest in country. 

N. B.—The New Conservatory, the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State, is entirely 
separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 


The offices are opened 
P.M.. for the reception 
je Pupils may at any time, terms commenc- 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF~ 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET AND vt AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES 


Plastic dllings fer broken dewn and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


aud our aim has 








THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
Catarrh. The any oy ge 


cific for this di Cold in 
Our“ Catarrh Cure,” specially 
contains all the 


curative Bin many of the xtrect; our 
ae invaluable for use in catarr 
ections, 


tion has cured so cases of these 
ing complaints as the Extract. a 
Hemorrhage. fmm ‘som 


Sone, ov Seam eng eSuan, speedily Paw 
the 


Diphtheria & Sore T hroa ooaee 


promptly, itis a sure cure. Delay is dangerous. 
Fer Piles, Btind. Bleeding er Itch- 
fimg, it is the greatest known remedy 
Fer Ulcers, Old Seres or © 
its action upon these is most remar 
Caution.—POND’S EXTRACT has deen tm t- 
tated. The uine has the words “ POND'S 
EXTRACT" fue @ the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on LA SF buf wrapper. None 
other is ~~ Always insist on having PONDS 
EXTRACT. Take noother preparation. 
It ie never sold in bulk or by measure, 


n ‘Wounds 
ble 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT.......------50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
Tollet Cream...-..--- 1.00|Catarrh Cure --.---- 75 
Dentifrice.-......-.+- 50/| Plaster. ....-.--- 25 
~~ 25 | Inhaler(Glass 50c.).-. 1.00 
Tolet Soapt 3 Cakes). 50| Nasal Syringe: ------ 26 
Ointment ............. 50: Medicated Paper..-- 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 13,18, 21 and 26 of our New 
Pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 


tS" Ovun New Pampacer wits History or ous 
PreraratTions Sent FREE On APPLicaTion TO 


_POND’S EXTRACT CO.,~ 
14 West 14th St., New York. 
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THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotiess, or imparte 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whele- 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


removes all disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH. BAD 
TEETH, etc, Itisentirely free from the in- 
jurious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 


All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 


Bright! 














New! Progressive ! 


Fava Cass & Crue, 


For Young Peoples’ Singing 
Classes and Day Schools. 


By HE. H. McGRANAHAN & W. A LAFFERTY. 


A New Book by experienced and practical teach- 
ers, containing a complete and care y graded 
ones of instruction ; a large variety of A and 

Songs, Duets, be — Dialogues, Motion 
Sones, Gees etc., , together with the Can- 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING,” 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as yo 
students for whom teachers are not availabie, w 
find this book just suited to their needs. 


Price, 30cts. by mail, post-paid; $3.00 
per dozen by express, not prepaid. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PACES. 
PUBLISHED By 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


New York Office, 





no 5. Union sanare.| CINCINNATI, 0. 


For Sale by Booksellers Cenerally. 
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A NavTICcaL Pargnt.—Somebody’s child 
being snubbed for asking questions, ‘an- 
swered back in unconscious rebuke, ‘‘ If 
I didnt ask quostions I’d never know 
mush.” The boy mentioned below asked 
his questions and still did not know much 
that all sailor boys know. ‘‘ Mr. Brown” 
might have saved himself by snubbing 
“ Johnny ;” then again it would have been 
more honest to have confessed there were 
things in which he needed to be enlight- 
ened himself : 

‘“‘ Father,” asked. Johnny, “what is a 
log ?” 

“A log, my son,” replied Brown, stealing 
a hasty glance at Mrs. B. to see if she 
was listening for his answer, ‘‘a log, my 
son, is abig piece of wood or timber. Why 
do you ask, Johnny ?” 

“‘ Tt tells in this story about heaving the 
log, and it says the ship went fourteen 
knots an hour. What does it mean by 
knots, father ?” 

‘* Knots, Johnny, knots? Why, you 
have seen a log—almost always covered 
with knots, haven’t you? Well, that’s 
what it means—fourteen of them—the 
ship got by fourteen of them in an hour. 
That’s all, Johnny,” said Brown, with a 
sigh of relief that he had got out of it sc: 
easily. 








A MAN is only as old as he feels.—Dovc- 
LAS JERROLD. 

IN one State at least, the prohibitory law 
is as effective as Maine force can make it. 

On, keep me innocent, make others great. 
—Queen CAROLINE MATILDA of Denmark. 

Way is the letter ‘‘O” like the equator ? 
Because itis a circle dividing the gl-o-be 
into equal parts. 

Too many men go through the world 
with their ears full of cotton, and their 
mouths wide open. 

Cuas. DUDLEY WARNER says that, while 
the country is filled with people unable to 
pay for a newspaper, he has never heard 
of anybody unable to edit one. 





Loss of hair and grayness, which often 
mar the prettiest face, are prevented by 
Parker’s Hair Balsam. 


anes teeta 
An old lady from one of the rural dis- 
tricts astonished a clerk in one of the 
stores a few days ago by inquiring if he 
had any “‘yaller Gavetopments sich as they 
did ‘up letters ia.’ 
* If you have e any skin diseases or diseases 
of the hair or scalp any, itching or discol- 
orations, sun burns, freckles, pimples, 
rough or dry harsh skin you have m Dr. 
C. W. Benson’s Skin Cure a sure, perfect 
and elegant remedy. Sold by all druggists. 


A SMALL boy in this city who was play-, 
ing truant the other day, when asked if 
he wouldn't get a whipping when he got )* 
home, replied, ‘‘ What is five minutes’ 
lickng to five hours of fun. 

BATTLE CREER, MicH., ‘Jan. 81, 1879. 

GENTTLEMEN—Having been afilicted for 
a number of years with indigestion and 
general debi ity, by the advice of my 
doctor I used Hop Bitters, and must sa 
they afforded me almost instaht relief. 
am glad to be able to testify in their be 
half. THOS. G. KNOX. 





‘“‘ArRF you feeling very ill ?” asked the 


physician; ‘let me see your tongue, 
please.” ‘It’s uo use, doctor,” replied 
the patient ; ‘no tongue can tell how bad 
T feel.” 


Skinny Men, ae Wells’ Health Renewer” 
restores health and vigor, cures Dyapep- 
sia, $1 at Druggists. 

JOHNNY was bit by a ball the other day. 
The bawl immediately came out of his 
mouth, 








The Scarlet dinal Red, Old 
gad, Navy Blue Real amd Diamond 
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‘Reception Day.”; 


A New Book of Dialogues and Recitations for the Use of Schools. 


460 PAGES, PAPER, 30 CENTS, POST-PAID. 
$3.00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 





school room, and our aim has been to 
Day” valuable. 


larity for it. 


This is a new book and is filled with bright and original dialogues, dec- 
Jamations, recitations and short selections for the primary classes to memor- 
ize. A large part of this collection is original, and all are particularly adapted 
for practical use in the schools. Our experience with books of this sort has 
been, that but few pieces out of a book were really suitable for use in the 


make every selection in ‘‘ Reception 


For receptions, Friday afternoons, closing exercises, etc., 
this book will be found to be “just the thing.” We prophesy immense popur 








Price, 10 cents., post-paid. 
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DIME SHORT-HAND WRITER. 


By D. P. LINDSLEY, author of a Manual of Takigrafy. 


$1.00 per doz., post-paid, 





tant. 


below several testimonials. 


from 100 to 110 words per minute in the 


1 write 
le style of Takigrafy, and a nt not 
a “chan 100 hours in its study. really ern 


he most wonderful i My of the 19t 
conaay Dova.as H. Ey, Col. Springs, con 


ne of the earliest Pitman Report- 
ani aoe ‘System is one of the Cy gy ont 
most p cal I have seen. STEPHE 


hy require from three to four times that time. 
Sn heanenael without difficulty. A teacher in Illinois recently 
made a test after three months study of writing from dictation at the rate of 60, 
70, and 80 words a minute, which the entire class satisfactorily stood, and 
also read each other’s writing as readily as common manuscript. We give 


This Book contains a number of lessons in the best system of short- 
hand, called Takigrafy and is the simplest, and most practical system ex- 
It can be easily mastered in from two to three months, while phono- 


School 


From W. D. poses, Prin. of Public Schools, 


e, In 
IT am well pleased with your little work. Please 
send me fifty copies. ie 
From Dr. F. A. Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I think you have hit the nail on the head this 


time, in ting up the ae it is just what is 
need give a grand impulse up- 
ward and onward. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


21 Park Place, New York. 








QUICK TIME! 


LUSTRO’ 





Causes blemishes on sane Plates on Stoves, 
Silver and Plated Ware, Brass Plates. Soda 
Fountains, ete., ete., to © dienppenr with mar- 
veleus rapidity, and without fl the task of 
bbing. 


NO C°RROSIVE OR ACID INGREDIENTS. 


IMPAIR ITS VALUE. 
t" Take no Substitute or Imitation 





RHEUMATISM 
it is LiVER AND 


OF CASES 
of this 


relieved, in a 
Y CURE 


& 











Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on 10c. 

Mee it im) mee ; Birth : theeee 

m ew Year, 3 ure 

Text, 5 Re either 10, 5, one handsome- 
ly fringed, 265 cts. 


sa 1é 
M. Shaw & Jersey cits, N. J: 
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“A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever.” 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
Oriental Cream or Magic Beautifier 








September’ 9, 1882. 
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], VERGREEN CITY BUSINESS COLLEGI 
and College tod. Short the Fs 
corpora’ 
lege Sournal . Savers “Bios hog CB Baun a 
A., Pres. ye 
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Boston, Mass. The . 
ednesday, =~ 18. Fe a 
y to Rev. GEo. ak 
89 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. om 


GREENWICH ACADEMY. — 


“Year opens Sers =. 1652. 


Usual literary. courses, with Musical Instity, 
and Commercial College. Founded 1802. Bot 
sexes. Influences decidedly religious, home cer 
and comforts. located om Na 

ay, and on direct route pone’ N.Y. 
Grand opportanitics for salt-water bat), 
Terms moderate. Catalog 
-D- BLARKESLEE, Principal, & 
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LLINOIS STATE ‘NORMAL UNIVERSIT, 
for the special preparation of teachers. Th. 
full course of y res three years. T 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to teag 
in the State; to others, $30, per year. Hig 
School Department offers the best ae t 
paring A college or for business. ition! 
$30" per yea Grammar School Departmey 
ishes ‘Srosliont factilitias for obtaining 
ractical . os emg per year 
Ov. 21, 188 
we, Hewett, Pres 
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RIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Ho 

yoke Plan. Potpeay aville, oO: Twenty-fou 
year opens Sept. 7th, 2. Course of po Ee . 
~ extended. Building enlarged and refini 
ydraulic passenger elevator; Board ap 
faites $175 per year. re illustrated Circus 
or Catalogue address. 88 EV ANS, Prin. 


Mis F. JONSON & MISS A. Pees Leap 





English, French and German eaing wn al 
school for young ladies. No 13 — rs irty . 
Street, betw and Madison Avenuey 1D 

New York City. Full Collegiate, Special 
Sept. 1882, Courses. Twelfth year commen 
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Sept. 1 ere ‘ H 
ORMAL SCHOOL, Potsdam, oN. ‘YY. gi 
teachers. Tuition and books free. 

fare to Potsdam free. Living cheap. For cires 

lars address Principal. os 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bower 
cor. Canal; “L” Station (Established 18 
Paine’s Uptown ¢ College.t 1313 Broadway, 34th § 
open 9 A. Young Men, Ladia 
s, taught Bookeeping, Rudimen’al ani is 
[athematics, ag pees and all En 
Branches; Writing Lessons $3, monthly al 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, sho 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced 
private rooms. 




















E 
SEND 32% e of the M. V. Eostinsts he 
LYN, Mystic Bridge, Ct th 
ILSON FEMALE COLLEGE. 
burg, Pa. Opens Sept. 20, 1882. se 
Collegiate, a Seminary, and a Special oun 
Graduates urs women in Music. Fine Art 
qoausy: ighest standard. The best teache 
to 
REV. J.C. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 3 
ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Or ki 


ce Sept. 6, 1882. Board, Tu 

tion, Fuel, ‘and I Lights, $170 per annum. Se 

for Catalogue to h 
MISS HELEN PEABODY, Princip 0 


DICKINSON COLLEGE, 


Carlisle, Pa, 







































Purifies as well as Beantifien, ONE yrewntig YEAR BEGINS SEPT. U8 w: 
: temove Two co : The Classical, 4 years, A.B.: re 
Tan, Pimples. | ratin-Selentifle, 3 years, Ph. B. Facilitics sul j 
Patches” aga | 20d excellent. No Tutors in college wo 
cy blecnishy | Buildings renovated andimproved. Tuitions ym Ch 
Ay ce — d ips, $625 a year. of ministers, t kr 
Gefies MEY, aay ‘ necessary expenses exceptions op 
ti It 4 C-llow. Preparatory School. Thorough fittir 
bens Ue for College with economy of time and cost. Figg t 
of thirty years. | °® or any needed information, Address. be 
and isso arm: J.A. ne anseef President. 
less we taste it | 
tobe sue the| MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S ff wi 
iy: ar CURA 
coun re 
name. 
Tee! COUGH BALSAM 
-" : 


ished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a 


‘on (a patient): —* 4s you. ladies 
recommena * aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
tul of all the Skin preparations."’ One bottle will 
last six months. usiag it every day. Also 
Subtile removes —— =? Oomath 
to the skin. Mme. M. = RAUD, 
Prop., 48 ne Street, N. a7 ‘ 

For sale by all druggists and 
Also Y. City, atR. A. M 
Brichts idley's 8, and pote Fancy Deal- 


oods 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Re- 
ward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 


same. 
ALBANY BOATS, 


PEOPLE’S LINE, 
DREW and ST JOHN, 


Leave Pier No. 41 North River, foo 





of Canal Street, every WEEK-DAY at h 


6 P. M., connecting at ALBANY. (Sun- 
day morning excepted) with trains North, 
West and East. 

Excursion tickets to Albany and return, 
good 30: days: $2.50. 

i. IW. W, EVERETT, President. 


Favorably known and gel 
Used in New York City, fe. 
and Vicinity for over sa 
Forty Years. Ing 
OO D 
ary 26,60 & 75 cts., a Botta in 
a Ih —- ly 
\ r" ONE OF THE BEST, CHE tio 
EST AND MOST EFFEC 
TUAL OF REMEDIES. 
Warrented, it to used according to directit 
o cure or relieve. 1, 
hs, Colds, Crou oopi 0 
ey Oy ee 
Throat one Lungs. 
A purely Vegetable Expectorani; not a vii 
aaj ood ory to the taste. 
* If ever bad have a cold, if ever so slizht, do? 


fail to Balsam a trial. The timely us! 
a 25 bottle will often prove it to be w 
undred times its cost. 
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The 75c bottle Raha ‘our times as much 4 
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GoLD.—Previous to the Californian dis- 
covery in 1847, Europe was supplied with 
gold from Mexico, Chili, Brazil, Peru. The 
amount of gold produced in the United 
States during the fiscal year 1880 was 
thirty six million dollars, and the silver 
produced during the same period $37, 100,- 
000. The amount of gold and silver coin 
at the close of the year 1880 was worth 
$552,410,892. The largest masses of gold 
have been found in Russia and Australia, 
weighing about one hundred pounds, while 
the largest mass of silver found weighed 
five hundred pounds. Since the Californian 
and Australian gold regions have been 
discovered, three new ones have been 
found in British Columbia, Nova Scotia 
and New Zealand. Theannual product of 

ld in the world is between 150 and 200 
millions of dollars, of which the United 
States contributes fifty millions. 
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A GREAT word with editors ~:condense. 

HaPPINess and unhappiness are qualities 
of mind—not of place or position. 

THE fly who was invited into the spider’s 
parlor did not make his patty call. 

THE two powers which constitute a wise 
man are those of bearing and forbearing. 

“WHat is a mine?’ Uncle John’s 
answer. “‘A bottomless pit to Sput money 
in.” 

A Sioux brave is named Castile Soap. 
He is a terror to the white men of that re- 
gion. 

Goop taste rejects excessive nicety ; it 
treats little things as little things, and is 
not hurt by them.—FENELON. 





A FAIR compensation for honest service 
is the best present you can make a man, 
and the best gift he can receive. 

THE well-known line beginning Gray’s 
Elegy, ‘‘ The weary plowman plods his 
homeward way,” bas been given no less 
than twenty-six different readings, yet the 
sense is not affected. 





*Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound ranks first as a curative agent in all 
complaints peculiar to women. Cures 
kidney troubles of either sex. 





How may burglars be kept out of any 
house? By leaving the valuables out at 
night on the front door steps, 





MotHEers Don’t Know. —How many 
children are punished tor being uncouth, 
wilfull, and indifferent to instructions or 
rewards, simply because they are out of 
health! An intelligent lady said of a 
child of this kind: ‘Mothers should 
knov that if they would give the little 
ones moderate oses of Hop Bitters for 
two or three weeks, the chi dren would 
be all a parent could desire.” 


THERE is nothing that this age, from 
whatever standpoimt we survey it, needs | » 
more physically, intellectually and mor- 
ally, than thorough ventilation.—RvusKIN. 


This . the ooly known memeody ons 
itively ex every vestige 0: i 
aint from the system without endanger- 
ing the health by the internal admunistra- 
ton of other mse — — moot it 
in thesystem for years, per nal- 
ly destroy life. “Get the Dr. HoL- 
MAN'S PaD, and r= * 4 spurious imita- 
tions. * 

It is said that thirty persons in a small 
town in Michigan were poisoned recently 
by eating sausages. This comes from hav- 
ing brass collars on dogs. 


*.*“ Unbidden guests are often welcom- 





est ‘when a are _, » is an 
unbidden gu ich Kidney-Wort al- 
most poet ‘*shows the door.” Here 


is a case in point: “‘Mother has recover- 
ed,” wrote an Illinois girl to her Eastern 
relatives. ‘““She took bitters for a long 
time but without any good. So when she 
heard of the virtues of Kidney Wort she 

a box and it completely cured her, so 

ees Rote sae we ree e 
‘could before we moved West. e 
Wt well avery one about here in taking it.” 


Grom the 3. Hazes Register.) 
Ia CELERY. 


AS A REMEDY FOR NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


WHAT THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SAY | ed.” 


ABOUT IT, AND THE GOOD RESULTS 
ATTENDING ITS USE. 


HEADACHE, NEURALCIA. NERV- 
OUSNESS, SLEEPLESSNESS 
AND DYSPEPSIA. 


*“ DR. BENSON’S preparation of Celery and 
Chamomile for nervous diseases is the most im- 
portant addition made to the matcria medica in 
the last quarter of a century.’— Dr. J. W. J. Eng- 
lar, of Baltimore. 

“ Dr. Benson’s Pills are worth their weight in 
gold in nervous and sick headache.’’"—Dr, A. H. 
Schlichter, of Baltimore. 

“These are invaluable in nervous disease.’’— 
Dr. Hammend, of New York. 

‘“‘ Dr. Benson's Pills for the cure of Neuralgia 
are a success.”—Dr. G. P. Holman, Christian- 
burg, Va. 

These Pills are a special preparation, only for 
the cure of special diseases, as named, and for 
these diseases they are worthy of a trial by all 
intelligent suffers. They are prepared expressly 
to and will cure sick headache, neuralgia, nervous- 
ness paralysis, sleeples:ness and dyspepsia, 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 3 centsa box. 
Depot, 106 North Butaw St., Baltimore, Md. By 
mail, t o boxes for $2.50, to any address. 


et ee, a 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and § 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressing in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treat:ent. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per packages. 


bb bk bob bs 


C. N. Crittenton, Sole Wholesale Agent, for Dr. 
C. W. Benson’s Remedies, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 


DB, BENSON'S NEW REMEDx 
FAVORITR PRESCRIPTION. 








Remember This. 


If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
Nature in making you well when all else fail. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering 
from any other of the numeious diseases of the 
stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you 
remain ill, for Hop Bitters are a sovereign remedy 
in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this moment, 
and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness 
Nervousness. you will find a “ Balm in Gilead” 
in the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequenter, or a resident of a mias- 
matic district, barricade your s~sten against the 
ae of all countries— malarial, epitiemic. 
pa pious, sad intermittent fevers—by the use of 


If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
and aches, and f. ble 


m gener- 
ally, Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich 


oged and Lewartest beeat. best, and comfort. 


all Diseases of the 
Rn Bown Mave er, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright’ 8 
Disease. be paid for a case they will 


That poor, bé sister, 
mother, or daughter, canbe made aaa ot 
of health, by a few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing 


buta trifle. Will you let them suffer? 
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KIDNEY-WORT 
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Ir does not take much to turn the heart 
of a crank. 


Many often judge the person, but no 
the cause, which is not justice but malice. 


THE hole in the front part of a scoop 
bonnet is spoken of as ‘‘a millinery open- 


A WIT being asked, on the failure of a 
bank, ‘‘ Were you not upset ?’ replied a 
** No ; I only lost my balance” 

In spite of all the efforts made to crash 
the moonshiners they manage to carry on 
their business, and it is illicit still. 


THE poet who asserts that life is buta 
dream was never called in to help move 
the cook stove or get a barrel of cider 
down cellar. 


A LOCAL tragedianin Minneapolis by 
the name of Barol 1s so given to gnashing 
hif teeth when he rants that they call him 
a gnash-Barol, 


‘“—_—eem 
SATISFACTION FOR TEN. 

In our family of ten for over two years 
Parker's Ginger Tonic has cured headache, 
malaria and other complaints so satisfac- 
torily that we are in excellent health and 
no expeuse for joctors or other medicine. 
—C hrontcle. 


> 


THEY Sntiete talk art 
PRIOR. 


A MATCH sife—one put 
small boys can’t get at it. 


EXPERIENCE isa school, where a man 
learns what a big fool he has been. 
-———-_o-o— << - - a 


A VARIED PEEFORMANCE. 


Many wouder how Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic can perform such varied cures, 
thinking it essence of ginger, when in 
fact it is made from many valuable medi- 
cines which act beneficially on every dis- 
eased organ, 


never think.— 


up where the 








a 


DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment, Massage and Movement 
Cure, at No. 19 Temple Pi. 
Boston, Mass., by Dr. 
George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business, His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and strong 
vital etism, ~_*~ at once upon his patients, 
and peculiarly fit him t to treat a class of discases 
in which nervousirritability are marked features. 


He has had under his trontuncut during the last 
fifteen yeara, patients in = 
cal and | professions and in literature, am 


them, some of the most he and inftuen 
men and women in 

Dr. Rhodes has made aya study of ie 
a Epilepsy, Brain and Diseases, 

teria, peeaes Jang 9p i Blood Diseases, Spal bas 
been eogee in treatment. 

Of alit snts he has.treated during t\ lect 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. G , of Boston, has 
died, and his case was com with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, mati recov- 
ery at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that 

rolon; and made more comfort- 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowl- 

7 = Loe and admitted by his former 
medical advise isown opinion of DR. RH DES, 
asa physician, was expressed not only in placin 
EAT, under his care, but by sending for h 
niece, a literary lady, who with her 
mother were both +h patients of DR. Ruopes, and 
were restored t» bh 

One more case we will mention,—a gon of the 
1 ate re eo — : . was brought 
to Dr ODES, completely paralyzed, so 
that even his mouth and = were involved, 
his limbs were drawn os ty He, and feet twisted by con- 
traction of the cords nm anc heart ‘were 

affected, fa r-—K an extent, om 
ree could hear it beat in an 
was 


So St ioe bythe plied 


,as a 
DES, apd ee in ie 


was entirely cu 
His cure was rc- 


y 

e facts as stated abeve are too well known to 
ndeuit of doubt. 

‘That ripe and profound scnolar, Pror. CALVIN 
EF. ate the scomple 2 Mrs. eS a 
Stowe, ‘ame completely paralyzed, 
taken to Dr. RHODES, ho within a few ae 
time health. Prof. Btowe 
has shown his gratitude to Dr. KHopDEs, by send- 
in ever one hundred every one of 

whom have been cured by treatm 

The Hon. WILLIAM D Hooker of San 
cisco, Cal., was brought to m, €X ly to be 
j{aced under JR. Des’ care and treatment, 
— ap heluniven @paptnausnhistipauendebenr 

seamh, gouianant & —s nth at nome & = 


rent five monthe, he was restored to health, bi but 
ic ‘urned to bis aan 6 ae ee 

V ee Sales ae reds of like cases, and 
we deem it unnecessary, as RAODES’ success 
f | tonstensn CEaS diseases; % known from the 


4 tic 
Ne Ms ihsniad’ with any of tho’ ice’ tits 





it" iy pon Dr. BR i Temple Place, 

BAS bane. onal ° or tis ae 
t Te 

D dud it oo {ocnll and take tyeatapane 


& 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


Fer all those Painful © lainteand Weakn 
se common te our best cot female popalation, 
A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Greatest Medical Discovery Sloce the Dawn of Histern 
twrlt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresb 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
ta?" Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely “Ge 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al! craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure ef Kidney Complaints of either sex 
this Compound ts fe unsurpassed. 
LYDIA F, PINKWA AMS BLOOD PURIFIER 


will eradicate vestige of Bumors from th 
Le and give None and s ecru Lastes to iy system, of 
womas or child. Lnsist 





Both the Compound and Blood srt are prepared 
at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
@ither, $l. Six bottles for $5. Bent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose sect. starop. | Bend for pamphlet. 

¥o tone shouts be without LYDIA E. yoo 


LIVER They cure constipation, 
way tenpidity of th e liver. 25 cents per bor. 


aw Sold A all ee ® 


| 
ia ai 


ACTS BY 
ABSORPTION 
THROVEeH THE 
Nerve Forces 








mums THE CIRCULATION. 
The only true Malarial Antidote. 


et aeeey known remedy that ae expels 


ry 4-;- of Malaria! taint fro Sa we 1 han 
opt tne b or pDeone drags. 
ventive ay 
Dr. Holman nd Gute. scivcsPid ba bororon 
Remedy for 


CHILLS AND FEVER, 
And every other form of Malar Sue and 
Liver a pica, Nerves n Pat 
Chro realy larrh ry ot *, & 
man the Com: pinincs oculter te emales. 
Special instruction sand advice free of charge by 

dressing G. W, Holman, M.D. Full treatise sent 

out on application, For sale by all firat-cl 
or seat by Pea est oP kt tot 
by ar” idmey Ped, sw. 
nothin Pads. Ash 


Ope ra hee *. e no other. 
HOLMAN PAD CO., 
744 Broadway, New York. Box 2112. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 

Branch Otices, 1199 Broadway, New York 47 
North Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 270 Fultoe 
Street (cor. Tilllery,) ‘Brooklyn, 110 West Balti 
more Street, Raitimore. 

Dye or Mean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men's opts. Shawls, etc..etc., All kinds of 
Curtains Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received and 
returned by express. 


Clinton A. Meneely Bell Company, 








TROY, N. V 
Maufacture a su ity of Hells, 
attention given to C incr AND 8¢ sewool 
BELLS. Illustrated sent free to ali 
pu 


AGENTS Wanted Sennen Bibies 


works of character ; i grome ya yar aioty ; [ terms 
dod cveryebere: Liberal s. 
and Agents can pay their expe 


for “Om 2 ina 





5; selling 
1. Garretaan @ieye \. beoath St. biahamnge alan 
EACHERS, STUDENTS, MINISTERS, 





ans,” “ w,” 
cellent books. ec 
Cc. R. Steves, St, — Vork. 
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L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. 


EMBRA' G 
ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS OF BUSINESS LAW. 
By ARTHUR B. CLARK. 





THs work is designed especially for schools of business, and all schools in which the commercial 
branches are made prominent, and treats of the the penctionl every-day pane of the laws and usages 
of business only. Questions re ap’ qaded to each lesson for convenience of class use. Commercial 
law is an especial important subject for young men prepering ring for active. hushases p ursuits, and a 
knowledge of the ordinary requ 4. # of the technicalities of trade is indispensable to success in 


mercantile life. 
It was prepared A & practical teacher of the subject, and was read and ved several 
Salinee onl hammers we + beeen tt ee tee that oven pam ng tH ad pone er i 
0 men 
and that should hevea pate in every school. ote dons — vin ee 


Price, post-paid, $1.25; sample copy to teachers, $1.00. Liberal reduction made for 
first supply for school use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, :* 


A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
Edited by A. 8S. PACKARD, Jr., 
Profesror of Geology and Zoolory,Bruwn Univ... and ed'tor of The American Naturaist; author of Zoology, etc., 


a5 Bond 8t., 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 et sam Ave. 
EW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO 








The Diagrams are to be accompanied by a text-book, “FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 
128 pages octovo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD 


Diagrams are arran, in the form of landsca and co a f orig- 
inal restorations of oy Siluriee and Devonian Antinals especially” Carbonit some Jurtonsio, 


Tertian Vertebrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Cope, H. F. OsBorn. and the Editor, with restora- 
tion in the text. 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, $6.00. 
First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, B.I., 
—— 


Porter & Coates.|; 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


715 & 717 Market St., Phila. 
6 Bond Street, Buckwalter’s Spellers, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
ay i... oo. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF 
Raub’s Language Series. 


READERS. (NEW.) 
205 Wabash Ave., Sharpless Geom. and Trigonom. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
cAupenn’s ANALYTICAL ARITHME- 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis 
CHICAGO. Brown’s Algebras. 
188 Westminster St. Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 


Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
P ROV | D E N C EGreeley’s Political Economy. 
R 1. Dickens Child’s History England 
¢ Coates Comprehensive Speaker 














SANFORD’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
LEED'S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE U. 8S. 
WICKERSHAM’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER. 


Special Terms for Introduction to Schools and 
Teachers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 











SOWER, POTTS & CO., 














PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. manic 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. : Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, | Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. ! Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
GOODRICH'S Child’ 8 Histor y| | Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 153 Wabash Ave. Sheppard’s Constitution. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. Hietenabete Getémee. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


NOW READY. 


Our New and Complete Catalogue, 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 
— INCLUDING — METONBEL/® Gi GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 
ete seri 
TEXT BOOKS, = mreier s OUTLINE MAPS. 


For Colleges and Scientific School and | Goodrich’s | Lhild’s United States, Pictorial 
Theological Seminaries, seuuns or | series" et pts 
PRACTICAL WORKS. |: Histories. oral orld, , 


S Chests 


8 ers, Arithmetics, 
For Architects, Engineers, Mechanics etc., ' e “Scholar's Companion (peer mol 
’s School brymelony 


with a full list of Our Editions of Ruskins . oY o Speak 
ors. anal ¥ — ay tler's 
Works and other Miscellaneous Publications. try (Just published.) Butler's Histo ies. 
*,* Will be mailed gratis to any one ordering it Wall- for several States. 
. 18 So. SixthSt., 6 No. Howard S8t., 19 Bond St. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, PHILAD “, B ato * ee Your 


15 Astor Place, New York. 








TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Cv., 


18 & 20 Astor Place N. Y., 
PUBLISH 
The A natyiteal Headers @ Speers 
n 8 
Hillard’s Reader 
Warren’s Class Word Speller. 
Mac Vicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks 
ear Goodrich’s History of U.S. 


nortan New Text-Books. 


FRENCH SYNTAX, on the basis of Edouard 
Matzner. By PrRor. yams 4. Haremon. 12 
mo. Cloth, Extra. Price $2.50 


THE SCIENCE AND ART or ELOCUTION ; 
or a a my, = Speak. By Frank H. 
FENNO. the National School of Oratory 

Extra. Price, $1.25. 


lamo. loth, extra, 


THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. 
in SP etheticn. Hestened Sos for the use of Schoo 
and Colleges. WILLIAM Rew 
PH.D. 12mo, outh, Extra. Price, $1.50. 

Be yt OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
Price, $1.00. 


el’s Concise History of U. 8. 
"8 a aarentone Authors,” 





cmeene. JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
’ Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BRUSHES, 
For Oil & Water Colors 


Gere 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
CANVAS, 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 
AND 


Oil Sketching Papers, 
—- —. 
WATER COLORS: 


Cakes and Moist. 


—o—- 
DRAWING CASTS, 
BOOKS and STUDIES. 














Paurr Works; Horatio and Jane Streets, New 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New a 
Manufacturers and Importers of 





Sculptors’ 
MODELING TOOLS 
AND_CLAY 
= 1) 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 


ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLORS 
IN TUBES. 








Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 








CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, (G] 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


““We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
er so much miserable 
La ht be learned otherwise 
easily a gelighttasy & te year.’’--MILTON. 


Hk ”’s Iliad, ad, Gogpel of St John 
nal, Livy, Homer’s 0 
Anabasis, each 





= nd Ken: 
otaa cat and Latin Gram- 
ar ' adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other s ms. Price, $1.50. 
Sargent’s ers, Frost’s American 
Speakers. a 3s School Histories, y+ 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc 
pages of Interlinears free. Send for 


he 


New, Fresh, Entertaining. —Just Published. | 


Gilmore’s Intermediate Speaker. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. GrumMore, Rochester Univ. 
The Author says in his Preface: 
“« The favor with which the PRIMARY SPEAKER, 
ed for the very youngest pupils in our Pub- 
fie ools, has L. -- received, encow: him to 
follow it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, eo, 
ed to pupils between the ages of ten and fifteen. 
“In compiling each of these hy the editor 
has had in view a collection of pieces, 
ted to the tastes, and vithin 
e class of pupils for whom the 
pared.” 


the capacity, of 
4 » pre vol., 12mo. 


volume was, avow' 
Price, 75 cents. 





Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker 


By Prof. J. H. Grumore, Rochester Univ. 
“It is absolutely the pews collection that has ap- 
.”'—School Bulleti bale ae 


“2 you want euything oo eor pretty, sweet or 
funny, you can find it here. at A Normat. 

1 vol,,16mo. Price, 50 cents. 

Either of - above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mase. 


Five Music Boots. 


Ay oe 4 character, for use during 
he ensuing Fall and Winter. 


The Peerless." scucors* 


(Price 75 cts.) A new, fresh and ev 
desirable book, with abundant material for the 
instruction of singin classes, and for social 
singing. By W. 0. 





of a ve 


FOR COMMON 


Song Bells. “‘scscocs: 


(Pr'ce 50 cts.) Has had a year’s trial, with uni- 
versal approval, in a multitude of schools. 
Large variety of wide-awake songs. By L. O. 


Light and Life. “scxoors* 


(Price 35 cts.) Great success has attended Tee 
exceptionally fine collection, which has been 
before the public but afew months. Enthusi- 
ee = mmendations wherever used. By R. M. 


The Choral Choir. 


FOR SLO). I fe the com Conve On, 
(Price $1. e comppaton, pook to THE 
PEERLEss, b eee, and has a 0 8 Sach ae 
number -"y mney choirs. class 
course is the same as that in és 
By W. 0. Perkins. 


TheWelcome Chorus 


— HIGH an pete ise as $1.00.) P. -~ 
book. although recer come 
regarded as a = Genter i use 


By W. Ms. "Tilden. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 








"Sam 
terms and new y catalogue of al) our publications. } 


Five New Books 


NOW READY. 


Chase & Stuart’s First Latin Book. 
Price, $1.00. For examination, 60 cents. 


Chase & Stuart’s Latin Grammar, 
Price, $1.35. For examination, $1.00. 


Chase & Stuart’s Latin Reader. 
Price, $1.00. For examination, 60 cents, 


Chase & Stuart's Ovid, with Lexicon and 
Notes. Price, $1.35. For examination, $1.00. 


A Mensa of Elocution and Readin 
Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, Frtacigal ‘State 
» 4 School, Millersville, Pa. ice, $1.50, 
For examination, $1.00. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A Practical Logic. 

By D. 8. Grecory, D. D., Epaptent Lake For- 
est University, iT ’ Price, $1.15. 

Houston’s Easy Lessons in Natural Phil- 
osophy. A book for children. Price, 50 cenis. 


Houston’s Intermediate Lessons in Natu- 

ral Philosophy. This book is intended for 

upils we bare finished any of the * First 

ns,”’ but who are not sufficiently advanc- 

ed to take up the larger text-boo It is 

Guostedy oo for use in district schools. 
Price, cen 


Houston’s Elements of Natural Philoso- 
4 to times in every respect. To exam- 
a fh is KA introduce it, Price, $1.25. 
Houston’s Physical Geography. 
A text-book that will Giedsee the earts of both 
teachers and — ith it the study can be 
mastered in less time than with any other 
book on the subject. Price, $1.50. 


The Model Roll Books, Nos. 1 and 2. 


For keeping the record of ‘attendance, recita- 
tion, ete. Specimen sheets free on application, 


Manuals for Teachers. 

1. The Cultivation of the Senses...... 50 cents. 
2. The Cultivation of the Memory..... 50 * 
3. 2 - the Use of W 50 


THE TEACHER. 

A Monthly Educativnal Journal, devoted to 
the interest ot teachers, schools and the cause of 
Education in general. ice, 50 cents per annum. 
Specimen copy sent . 

We shall be gratified to have toners correspond 
with us. We offer some of the best Modern Text 
Books, and 8 be glad at any time to make liberal 
arrangements for tike introduction of our books, or 
to exchange for others that do not give satisfaction. 

(2 SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. _41 


Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO. 


17 North 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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KNABE 


FIAINOFORTSESs. 
~~ UNEQUALLED In 


“| Tone, Tollch, . Workmanship and Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 & 206 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue, NewYork. __ 
TEACHERS warns POSITIONS, or or oo 








Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., &8 Broadway, New York. 


ing competent inst 10 Times 


ane 
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